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Canadian Geographical Society 


ANNUAL MEETING — 1935 


Meeting ol 
the Lecture 
National Museum in Ottawa, on 
nesday, February 20th. Following t1 


Annual 


the Society 


Hall of the 


Phe 
held in 


Vils 


Wed- 


reading and approval of the Treasurer's 


ind other reports, the President, Dh 
Charles Camsell, delivered his annua! 
rddress, in which he said wWnonYg othe 
things 

When I last reported to vou a veai 
vo the Socret, had }uUst completed +4 
liffieult veul It had been strug lin 


uv 
shoek ol 


after the t} 
publishers M 


publishes had 


fo regain its Teet if 
l 


failure of its first 
Mackie. Its 
luring the veal 


ond ol 


present 
been carrving a heavy 
obligations 
This 
and 


unfulfilled Journai 
that failure 


memibe rship 


elt as a legacy ol 
with the drop in 
i\dvertising = reve- 
experienced 
hy all publications 
since the beginning 
of the depression 
made the 
publishing 
Journal a 


a 


nucs 


task of 
the 
trving 


I Am sorry to 


one 
report that the 
past vear has been 
inother lean one 


ror our magcauzine 
Membership reve- 
nucs have not been 
ip to expectations, 
nor has advertising 
mproved matertal- 
v. While the Jour- 
not been 
i profitable enter- 


the 


has 


prise during 

vear, neither has it 

heen a losing one. 

For this fact the 

thanks of the So- 

cletvy are due to 

Mr. Mackie and = Charles Camsell. LL.D 
his staff for th V é f Mi / 
careful attention : yon 
which has been 5/75 Cy 
riven to all those P 
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details connected with publication 
necessary to maintain solvency. 

Your Directors feel that under the 
very difficult circumstances the 
tenance = ol the Journal As A 
enterprise is a creditable accomplishment. 
They appreciate that the magazine 
should be enlarged and improved. But 
such and improvement is 
dependent upon higher revenues, either 


Mmain- 


voinyg 


enlargement 


from membership subseriptions or from 
advertising. Your Directors feel that 
the present membership can give very 
inducing friends 


effective assistance by 


to become members. They ask vou to 
bear in mind that the Society is vou 
Society the Journal is vour Journal 
and that success in accomplishing its 
objective namely to make Canada 
better known to 


(Canadians, is large- 
lv dependent upon 
the active interest 
taken by its mem- 
bers in its welfare 
and progress 
It is true 
present 


ol the So- 


that 
the major 
activity 
ciety is the publica- 
tion of the Cana 
Geographical 
However 


qian 


Journal. 


other Iniportant 
fields of geographic 
effort will be ex- 
plored as soon as 
we have the neces- 
sary funds 

Last Ven! th 
Society Wiis re- 


presented tut the 
International Con- 
gress of Geography 
at Warsaw bv two 
of its directors. I 


FRSA etc... Depu refer to Lt. Col 
plorat Grant Suttie and 

7 r Bear Lak our Editor, Mr 
- F . Burpee. These 
gentlemet repre- 
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and Canada at 
no expense either to 


sented the society 
this Congress at 
the Society or to Canada. Lt. Col. 
Grant Suttie also generously contributed 
the fees for participation. The grateful 
appreciation of the Society is thus due 
to Col. Grant Suttie and Mr. Burpee. 
They have prepared and presented a 
comprehensive report of the proceedings 
at Warsaw which will be most useful as 
a guide for co-ordinating geographical 
data on Canada in conformity with 
principles found best in those countries 
of Europe and elsewhere where the 
study of geography in its many phases 
has been highly developed. 

Since his return from the Congress 
Col. Grant Suttie has commenced in- 
vestigations for the purpose of determin- 
ing how the Society might best serve 
Canada in the field of geography. 

A year ago the Annual Public Address 
was given by Mr. A. M. Narraway, 
Chief Aerial Engineer of the Department 
of the Interior, on the use of the aero- 


plane in mapping. In October the 
Society co-operated with the National 
Council of Education is sponsoring a 
free public lecture in the Glebe Collegiat: 
Institute auditorium by Sir Percy Sykes 
Last night Major General MacBrien 
Commissioner of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, addressed the Society 
on the history and work of the force of 
which he is the head. I can assure you 
that those members who did not attend 
missed a most interesting and instructive 
lecture. 

In conclusion [ wish to express my 
thanks to Mr. Cowan, the First Vice- 


‘ 


President, who has relieved me_ of 
presiding at the meetings of the Executive 
Committee, to the Chairmen of Com- 
mittees, and to the Officers and Directors 
in general for the generous way in which 
they have given of their time to the 
welfare of the Society. 

The report of the election of officers 
appears on page 154. 
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holder of Murchison Medal and former President 


Irthur Philemon Coleman, M.A., Ph.D 


Royal Soctety of Canada; geologist, explorer and 


mountain climber; the greatest living authority 
on the Canadian Rockies 1¢ &3. he is one of the 
oldest active scientists and has just returned 


from a lengthy exploration tn the Andes of Colombia 
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Lieut.-Colonel Gerald Lynham Porte Grant-Suttie, 
B.A., served in various capacities in the Great 
War, and -ince 1919 as Assistant Judge Advocate 
General at Toronto and as District Cadet Officer 


Keenly interested a geographi / problems 
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When the Mounted Police Went West 


By Joun Peter TurRNER 
Il 


HE little fore 
‘redeoats’, wl 
make the sum 


»of mounted 
lich was to 
neroft W744 


memorable oneinthe annalsof the 
attained an 


plains 


had already 
nviable standing 


Red River — lay 
behind: difficul- 
breakdow hs 
eX- 
the 


vanderings 
DOsuUTeS to 
el failing 


short riai- 


ements 
horses 
tions, “dry camps 
all the inciden- 
il obstacles ol 
prolonged prairie 
had been 


it) 


travel 


t iken good 


spirit and had trans- 


formed a raw un- 
tried ind fon the 
Inost part Inexpe- 
rienced hod, o) 
recruits to a well- 
Knit lores of lean 
wiry and weather- 
beaten riders Sut 
not without stur- 
tling losses in trans- 
port had (‘om ( 


missione! French’ 


roopers reached the r 
confines of the last 

great West: and only 

rv dint of ceaseless 

ibour, back and forth 1) 


issistant, Macleod 
DCC made available 
survevors’ depots 
horses 
and 
that 


MawmMing 
Vague 
the 


arena lay 


cont 


had 
to 


SUSTAI 


ieting 


bevond 


his 
sufficient 


rN 


Five hundred 
iles of gruelling travel from the 


PART 


tireless 
feed 


from the boundary 


the re- 


estimates ql 


and of the 


iltimate task awaiting the fraved and 


roughened riders, lo 
of the stories that 
vhere if 


the junction 


wis 


tl 


ol 


known 


st nothing 


1c Bow 


} 


floated about 


presumably 


Vr 


“SO 


Some- 


and 


at 


Belly 


countrys 


Rivers there lay a nebulous objective. 
ar off vet, it was said, in a 
viven over to “trigger law.” 


the 


real 








id- 


provocation for Canada’s 
venturous Campaign of occupa- 
tion waited contemptuously. 
And, resting !n preparation for its 
final plunge into a land made 
; lurid by rumour 
ind conjecture, French’s 
mand 
to write the intre 
tO many 
and 


page 


fascinatingly 
COll- 
was about 
duction 

gallant 
honourable 
western history 
Ere the encan p- 


‘) 


mient on Pinto 
(‘reek had been 
( mipletely estab- 
lished the id- 
Vane scouts re- 
ported Indians in 


the viemnity. These 
soon appeared and 
in friendly manner 
pitched their 
lodges. They prov- 


ed to be a small 
band ol SIOUX 
unarmed save for 


bows and spears, 

returning from the 

j , j buffalo ranges far- 

( } I] the) west \r- 
jorn y angements were 
193 at once made to 
if f receive them, the 
occasion marking 
ihe ¢ the first contact 
between the edskin of the plains and 
the searlet tunic of the sovereign law 
The “pow-pow”’ was hot needlessly 


prolonged, and after being cheered with 


and wssur- 


ammunition, calico and tes 
ances ol friendship from the White Chief 


of the Saganosh on Redeoats they went 
then way, leaving behind them a 
prolific and irritating visitation which 


soon permeated the entire command 
Meanwhile other Visitors had entered 
the resting camp trom the direction of 
Wood Mountain. A Métis 
hearing that the without 
competent guides for the country ahead, 


voung 


roree was 
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tof Fort Benton on the 
had come to offer his services, claiming 
full knowledge of the region as far as 
the Cypress Hills. With him were a 
Sioux trailer and a discharged, American 
army scout. The latter professed inti- 
macy with the people and conditions 
beyond “The Hills,” and tales of frontier 
brigandage, manifestly highly-coloured 
for the were related to 
French and his men. A supply depdt 


occasion, 


on the boundary had been recently 
robbed by Sioux, he said; several 
natives and a white man had _ been 
killed along the boundary, the latter 


lashed to a tree and gashed with knives; 
whisky traders from Fort Benton on 
the Missouri were operating to the 
westward from blockhouses and under- 
ground strongholds; the Blackfeet were 
on the war path; in short, lawlessness 
and murder were indulging “high jinks” 
on the Belly Plains. Such being the 
possible state of things, the command 
was the more determined to _ press 
onward; and, although suspicion was 
aroused by the over-painted representa- 
tions of the the newcomers 
were engaged. 

Finding even a more favourable site 
a few miles farther, the Commissioner 
decided to establish a temporary “cripple 
camp”’ to relieve the command of much 
that now encumbered it. Six men five 
of them worn out or ill a Métis 
plainsman, twenty-eight weak horses, 
some footsore cattle, spare carts and 
considerable supplies were entrusted to 
the sergeant left in charge, to be picked 


ex-scout, 


l'pper Missouri tn 1874 Covered Waggons leaving for thre 


up by the portion of the force which it 
had been decided would return. With 
scouts well ahead, the attenuated pro- 
cession pushed on. Meanwhile, twenty 
Indian ponies had been purchased from 
a Métis trader near Wood Mountain 
Inured to the hardships of the plains 
to scant pasture, alkali water and 
exposure the western broncho 
thrived where the unclimatized, eastern 
horse failed rapidly or succumbed; but 
even with this addition, the waggons 
guns and carts were kept moving only 
by sheer tenacity and grit. The men 
now took turn about on foot to lighten 
the loads and relieve the animals 
Provisions were getting low, though 
the untiring Macleod again came in 
with oats and immediately turned back 
to pick up more from a boundary camp 
fiftv miles away. 

The daily concern of all was now a 
question of how best to reach the 
stipulated destination in the country of 
the Blackfeet. All uncertain of 
the best route, nor had anyone much 
faith in the makeshift guides. Broken- 
down animals were a continual source 
of delay and it was essential to take the 
shortest possible route in keeping with 
available water and grass. But French 
had long since gained an unbounded 
confidence in his men and an assurance 
that, come what might, he could meet 
adversity with the utmost resolution. 

Each mile of travel revealed the stark 
the wildest West. Every- 


were 


features of 
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ourt River whisky traders 


Viss 


where the rolling plain was trenched and 
rutted by the buffalo. Hill and hollow 


lay strewn with bones and _ partly 
rotted remains from which the hides 
only had been stripped. Trampled 


waterholes reeked of the countless herds 
that from immemorial time had trailed 
from the uplands to assuage their thirst 


In dazzling flight startled antelope 
drifted bevond the rounded hills. 
Kven the grizzly bear, 

huge tvrant ol the 

Rockies, was said by the \ 
Métis to lurk in the 

neighbouring recesses ol 

the Cypress Hills. Nor 

were evidences lacking ‘4~ 
that the human life of 

the wild spied = from 

hidden vantages as the 

torce pressed on. The 

redeoated horsemen had 


gained the raw, unbridled 
plains; speculation stirred 
the mind; each heart 
acclaimed the 
pect of adventure. 
Tireless scouts by 
day and wakeful eves 
by night kept con- 


pros- 


stant. vigil: and, at 
each day's close, 
horses and cattle 
were corraled = or 


watched against pos- 
sible marauders. 
Weapons and ac- 


] 1mes 


Farquharson 
Commisstoner, 
Comm«isstioner 


Isststant 
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taken in 1874 at thet 


coutrements were carefully looked to. 
Ever in the foreview the endless undula- 
tions rolled to the shifting horizon. <A 


primeval stillness, as of some gigantic 
influence of space and time, brooded 
in the mind. Newcomers felt a strange 
melancholy in the limitless expanse 


encircled by the skyline. Occasionally 
travellers — Indians or Métis—appeared 


upon some distant rise te halt and 
gaze upon the strange 
earavan of horse and 


that trailed slowly 
across the nether distance. 

Leaving the dwindling 
course of the upper Old 
Wives’ Creek and 
gedly traversing 
plain, the force 


Toot 


dog- 
a naked 
reached 


the deep-cut valley of 
Swift Current Creek. 
Small bands of buffalo 


and antelope were seen 
but little else relieved 
the sameness of the 
passing hours in 
saddle on foot. 
Rations were peril- 
ously low, the daily 
issue of bread being 
only fourteen ounces 
‘Prairie 


per man. 

chips” the ‘“‘bois de 
Vacleod CMG vache” of the Métis 
V.W.M.-P.. 1874 dried dung ol the 
1876-80 buffalo had re- 
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place dl wood In thie portable sna resource- 
ful kitchens. 
western rim o! the plain, the outline of the 
('v} ress Hills appeared and soon, by the 
margin of a little lake, a Walting camp was 
made \ delay of days till 
Macleod should come from the boundary 
gave all a welcome breathing spell and 


Gradually, far along the 


several 


by shifting forward a short distance, a 
clear-running stream was found amid 
wood and grass Deer and antelope 
provided the first fresh meat enjoved 
for several weeks and wild fruit: was 
plentiful 

Macleod arrived with bulging carts 
bringing an approximate ton of oats 
and the first opportunity to send out 


mail since leaving the Red River nearly 
was entrusted to his 
plains 
brought tn 

the 
worn 


two months earlier 
returning Métis guide. 
hunters travelling eastward 


Some 


accounts of 
conditions confront the 
Five hundred Missouri whisky 
traders, said, had 
ening their fortifications along the Belly 
and they shook thei 
over the idea that French’s little force 
against this 


further astounding 


soon to 
column. 
strength- 


they been 


River: heads 


could prevail horde of 
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fograph take n the line f march in 1&74 


border Unperturbed by 
the tales of these itinerant alarmists, the 
(‘ommiussioner set his creaking train in 
motion, but the going was painful ana 
the means at his disposal were dwindling 
fast. goadings and coaxings 
ol exasperated drivers featured every 


le Ss} ( radoes! 


Desp ‘rate 


mile The remaining horses and oxet 
were weakening dangerously Daily 


rations of only fou pounds of oats to 
could he issued and Tass 
more and difficult to 
find. The plains on every side had been 
repeatedly cropped by herds 
But the increasing appearance of buffalo 
cheered the men if not their luckless 
beasts of burden, and almost the entire 
command was turned gather 
In the first mad scramble many 
incidents occurred that were to provide 
hilarious stories long afterward in lonely 
bivouae and noisy barrack room. The 
(‘ommiussioner himself brought down a 
huge bull that dressed nearly a thousand 
pounds of ration meat. In all only five 
animals were killed: but henceforth fresh 
was the daily mainstay of the 
commissariat, the Métis attachés revel- 
ling In every opportunity to display 
their prowess. 


each horse 


became nore 


passing 


loose to 


meat. 


meat 
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The last great buffalo pasture hava when silence fell completely or horses 
heen reached From an area originally pricked their ears did the practiced 
eoveriIng a third ol the continent plainsmen look fon prowling 1oes. 
extending through forests to open regions Davs followed davs of constant toil. 
from the Alleghany Mountains tin th Pushing and pulling on the guns and 
east to the Sierra Nevadas in the west waggons, whacking and urging jaded 
and from Mexico to the Great Slave — beasts, trudging beside drooping mounts 
Lake on the edge of the Arctic, th and lagging carts. the men kept on. 
range of the bison in) America had \s when some sturdy creature, feeling 
contracted to embrace the plains of — its strength go down, battles tenaciously 
the farthest West and a small area in to gain its end, so, like a stricken thing, 
the forests of the North So polluted the red-coated line plunged through the 
by the herds were the creeks and travail of the fickle leagues. Always the 
sloughs as to be practically useless drab tedium of the treeless slopes spread 


but the prospect ol ample meat Was west ward: and, save for another wander- 
reassuring Provision reserves were ing band of Sioux upon whom presents 
growing ever lighter and the threat of | were bestowed, naught eased the weight 
general breakdown bred a desperate of isolation. But buffalo, antelope and 
ingenuity and pluck that fixed in every great, grey wolves drew back on every 
mind an unrelenting urge to see it — side 

through At each sundown around the Unexpectedly, on the 6th. of Septem- 
flickering fires, redolent with smoulder- — ber, a deep valley showed. The guides 
“buffalo chips,”’ an unfailing esprit) had been at variance and, reluctantly, 


ing 
de corps minimized and mocked the the American scout admitted being 
hardships of the day; and in the deepen- astray. The Commissioner remarked 
ing hours the plaintive sounds that laconically to one of his staff “It’s well 
floated from the wastes brought to the we haven't any more of these confounded 


lonely watchers of the night a sense ol guides or we might be permanently 
security thev learned to know. Onlv — lost’: and sending out a hunting party 
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In the days of the buffalo. This painting b 


buffalo into a pound, between converging lines 
for meat, he turned to the serious 
question of his bearings, while the 
long-extended and broken line trailed 
down the flanking coulees to the 
flats below. Here, a small stream from 


the south the Seven Persons Creck 
joined a broad current, and a bedraggled 
camp made. It was evident that 
the Saskatchewan lay before 
them. 

In a vague way it was known that the 
Belly River from the west and the Bow 
from the north-west united to form the 
South Saskatchewan flowing  north- 
easterly, but whither lay the “‘forks”’ 
the designated destination? The waver- 
ing guide insisted that another twelve 
miles travel would find the coveted 
rendezvous, though it was to be dis- 
covered later that the junction of the 
rivers lay sixty miles farther and that 
Fort Whoop-Up, the reputed stronghold 
of the Missouri whisky traders. was 
as far again. Delay now spelled calamity. 
The previous year had seen a foot of 
snow on the plains by September 20th. 
Every day was precious if sufficient of 
the horses and oxen were to be kept 
alive. 

There being little grass in the vicinity 
of the hastily-made camp, the labour of 


was 
South 


of obstacles and yelling, blanket-wat 
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y Paul Kane depicts the Indian method of driving a herd of 


bof 


Indians 


ing 


pressing the sagging equipment into 
motion was resumed and the tedious 
return to the upper plateau was achieved. 
Keeping well outside the long coulees 
that extended back in places for several 
miles, a forbidding region of sandhills 
was traversed. Steep ‘‘cut-banks’’ pre- 
vented general access to the river that 
flanked the line of march far to the 
right. Each mile seemed to enter deeper 
toward a land of desolation — to some 
the threshold of a new world, to others 


an utter and forbidding waste. Cold 
weather with intermittent snow set in. 
Horses continued to collapse or die. 


Some were abandoned. Others on being 


led down the coulees for water could 
not get back Not a vestige of wood 


could be seen but everywhere there lav 
an immediate supply of *‘bois de vache.”’ 

With a general knowledge of his 
whereabouts, French, now guided solely 
by compass and the rough details of the 
Hector and Palliser expedition of 
seventeen vears earlier, urged his tired 
and faithful following to redoubled 
efforts. As the fourth day from the 
river drew to a close, fate alone rode the 
saddles. Buffalo had stripped the slopes. 
A distant flight of ducks led to the only 


accessible water. More horses died. 
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The situation was serious. A group of 
prominent sandhills marked on the 
rough maps carried were indicated as 
being in the proximity of the “forks” 
but the complete absence of such 
landmarks to the eye threw detailed 
calculations to the winds. Yet, caution 
and sagacity were not the least of his 
qualifications the Commissioner had 
already turned to good account; and, 
sending Inspector Walsh with a small 
scouting party to make a_ thorough 
examination of the river valley, he was 
soon confirmed in his conviction that 
his reckoning was not far amiss. Walsh 
reported that a few miles back he had 
found a large river flowing from the 
north and that  Palliser’s landmarks 
had been found. The approximate 
objective, the meeting of the Bow and 
Belly rivers — roughly S800 miles by 
actual travel from ‘“‘Red River’ — had 
been attained! 


Of Fort Whoop-Up or other traces of 


the Missouri freebooters who were said 
to be debauching the Blackfeet camps 
nothing could be found, and it was 
decided to reconnoitre both rivers for 
a distance. But of greater moment was 
the dire need of grass. Ample buffalo 
meat was available for the men, but 
grim starvation stalked the staggering 
animals. Something like despair had 
begun to attend the crying necessit v 
that meant disaster or success. Equally 
upon the primary wants of the horses 
and oxen as upon those of the men 
hung the fortunes of the untamed 
West. French's outlook was not enviable. 
Far-reaching responsibility rested upon 
his every move and decision. Each 
day’s delay in finding sustenance for 
his only means of progress added to 
his apprehension, while it was imperative 
that he should spare no effort to tho- 
roughly ascertain the possible where- 
abouts of the reputed dispensers of 
“firewater’” in the vicinity of the 
“forks.”” Winter might swoop out of 
the north at any time. Could he allow 
a detachment under Walsh to proceed 
to Fort Edmonton, three hundred miles 
away,as had been previously determined’ 
And, under the worn-out condition of 
his horses, could Walsh hope to cross 
successfully the practically unknown 
heart of the Blackfeet country ? Further, 
if haste were not made, could the return 


eastward of part of the command be 
accomplished before the rigours of winter 
had set in? Could the remaining troops, 
under Macleod, erect shelters in the 
midst of the Blackfeet in time to 
forestall the fury of the elements? 
Such were the enigmas to be solved. 
And always there was the fear, should 
grass not soon be found, that the 
command might become a disorganized 
rabble and that only those would 
escape who had horses fit to carry them 
to Benton on the Missouri, more than 
150 miles to the south. 

After some difficulty in locating a 
ford Walsh assembled his troop on 
the north side of the Belly River to 
await final orders. Meanwhile an officer 
and three Métis, with ponies and several 
days’ rations, struck northward up the 
Bow. A similar party scouted westward 
along the south bank of the Belly. 
Travelling nearly a hundred miles out 
the former encountered only thousands 
of buffalo and a war party of some fifty 
or more Assiniboines who were barely 
eluded. An uneventful and shorter 
search by the Belly River patrol resulted 
in few tidings of immediate value. Worst 
of all, no nearby pasture had been 
found. 

With decisive resolve the Commission- 
er lost no further time pondering the 
questions confronting him. Urgency 
demanded prompt and = square-jawed 
action. His assistant, Macleod, was 
unceasing in his energy and cheerful 
outlook. For him the men _ would 
have attempted the superhuman. 
Gathering a supply of buffalo meat and 
ordering Walsh to rejoin the command, 
French gave orders to stir the ranks: 
and, midst a bedlam of frenzied effort, 
the dejected procession crept slowly 
and painfully toward the open. Dying 
and helpless oxen and horses trailed 
far behind. Those still able to proceed 
could only be started and kept going by 
persistant urging. Provisions were all 
but exhausted. Boiled buffalo meat had 
become the daily diet of the lean, hard- 
bitten troopers. 

Far away~-on the Montana border 
the Sweet Grass Hills, or Three Buttes, 
marked the southern horizon, and thither 
the weary expedition steered its course. 
With the supreme desperation of men 
to whom obstacles are incentives to 
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otherwise impossible achievements, and 
with that loyalty to and 
cause which hearkens to no murmuring 
disaffection, the weakening line crept 
Drenched by driving sleet chilled 
to the marrow in swirls of snow, torment- 


commander 


on. 


ed by vermin, spied upon from hilltop 
and coulee by possible agencies ol 
death and pillage, haggard, tired and 
thirsty but determined the cis- 
mounted, footsore horsemen fought back 
the oppression Of the cheerless miles 
In hours of night the ground trembled 


with the tread of buffalo: wolves pierced 


the dark with dismal lamentations 


olten 


the only fuel lav soaked and useless 
on the sodden plain: Camp blankets 
revived many a favoured mount 
trembling and exhausted from hunget 
and fatigue: and each night's bivouae 


But soon the summits 


saw fewer | 


lOrses 


oT t h ¢ 
rhre« 
Buttes 
stood out 
in ele ! 
relief 

Ssnow-cap- 
ped a nd 
sparkling 
in th 


nearing 
distance 
H 0 p ¢ os 


arose 


Lifted as 
by magic 
Irom tits 


drudgery 
cheered hy ? ! 
the heart- i] 
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lay 
the 
suffering antmals seemed to sense relief 


plenty 
Even 


news that rest and 
the force responded. 


ening 
ahead, 


more the 
brilliant 


Stretched for eight miles or 
tattered remnants of the once 
array strained forward. 
Shouldering at 
and 
and 


the labouring wheels 
exhort ing 
the 


lurching, 
with 


stumbling 


cheering singing, rigid 


determination of its right to triumph 
the vanguard of ordered sovereignt\ 
and occupation lashed its length to 
final effort; and. crossing the wide 
current ol the Milk River Freneh 
established his camp opposite the West 
Butte in the midst of ample grazing 
within easy aecess of the big supply 
centre of Fort Benton on the Upper 
Missouri \cross the range of vision 
o the west the Rocky \Iountains lifted 
= Oo w 
capped 
peaks 
athwart 
the sky 
Level- 
headed 
leadership 
and stam- 
ina had 
won t he 
North 
West 


Mounted 
P e | ce 


foree had 
weathered 
a its initial 
> ie \ test 




















The World's View 


Thoughts at the grave of 


Cecil Rhodes 


DuNLop 


By W. R 


Like Moses the Lawgivel on lonely 


Nebo, Ceeil Rhodes modern svmbol 
of vision and energy sleeps on the 
summit of lonely Matoppos, in South 
Rhodesia, and one may well believe 


remains with the land he loved so well 
Something of his Imperial breadth of 
thought inspired the wish that he might 


be buried there, away from the jarring 


<ounds of strife below. up on Miamula 
nkuct, “the World's view.” That 
World’s view” is fitly named far as 


the eve can reach he the wide plains of 
modern Rhodesia wrapped in the mys- 
terv of the Morning of Time. Fitting 
too that in the near distance not tai 
from the Shangani Patrol where gallant 
Allan Wilson fell 
faithful friend and coadjutor “Dr Jim” 


Jameson, beloved alike bv friend and 


is the grave of his 


Ton 
\fter thirty 
of current polities one 


vears and in the medley 
thinks to-dav of 


t he rmican and of his splendid legaey 





7 , 
| 
10d@S 


the Rhodes Scholarships. the desire of a 
great national amities by 


nan to tostel | 
cultural bonds, and to unite British and 


American effort in the benevolent lord- 
ship and elevation ol native races 
This was Cecil Rhodes 


“Rich in saving common-sense 
And, as the greatest only are 


In his stmyheitv. sublime 
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NAIROBI TO ALGIERS 














SOLO THROUGH 
THE SAHARA 


Dr. Webster drove an automobile from Cape 
Town to Algiers, 15,000 miles, as a rest-cure 
after nine years of uninterrupted research 
work in the Cavendish Laboratory at the 
University of Cambridge. He has embodied 
in this article a description of the most inter 
esting part of the long journey from Nairobi 
in Kenya Colony, East Africa, across the 
Sahara by a comparatively unknown route 


to the shores of the Mediterranean 














ourney the principal 


An African Holiday 


By Wiiiiam L. WesBsTER 


TER a busy morning in Natrobi 


doing last-minute errands | 

finally get awav after lunch, 
December 27th.. 1933, and take the 
well-known trail to Limoru’ without 
incident except to one shenzi dog 
\bout 25 miles west of Nairobi | 
reach the Kibuyu escarpment, where 
the main road into the Great Rift 


Valley drops down and passes Longonot 
The floor of this valley is a succession 
of lakes separated by the low cones of 
extinct voleanoes and as I climb its 
west wall one of them, Lake Naivasha 
appears to be bordered by a band of 
brilliant pink, an effect produced by the 
masses of flamingoes that frequent its 
shores. 

The road 
gradients 
looking 
views 


feet in 
bits 
gets 


valley 


now climbs 3,000 
through scattered 
back, one 
into the 


ASV 
of forest; 
magnificent 


to the Opposite escarpment West of 
the Great Rift Vallev lies the Molo 
Plateau with an altitude of 9.000 to 


It is open rolling country 
district of 


10.000 teet. 


and is the wheat-growing 


Kast Africa. After an 8,000-foot climb, 
I reach the Cross Roads Inn at dusk 
and stay there for the night. It is 


definitely cool. 

I leave Molo by 8.30 a.m. and cross 
the Molo-Mau Plateau. It is a magni- 
heent rolling down, with woods scattered 
about, and the finest wheat district in 
Kenva. At Londiani I begin climbing 
again to about 9,000 feet, to rejoin the 
main road from Nakuru to Eldoret via 
the Eldama ravine. The heights are 
covered with forests of huge trees with 
a bamboo undergrowth. I pass Timboroa, 
the highest railway station in Africa; 
then drop down to Eldoret, an apparently 
thriving town. It is the last important 
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settlement for some distance and leaving 
it behind I strike out for Tororo The 
road circles about the base. of Mount 
klgon one ol the huge voleanic mounds 
that characterize East Africa. Only fon 
the reason that it does not reach the 
snow-line is it less striking than Mt 
Kenva and Kilimanjaro. But it ts 


enough for it is the only 


an otherwise dull 


striking 
Interesting Teature In 
landscape of rather serubby country 


At Tororo | stop tor some beer and 
pick up a native boy, Abu, who is to 
look after me as far as Kano in return 
for his passage. He speaks English, 
looks clean, and seems well trained. 


\s the roads are good and it is only 
three o-clock, I decide to go on to 
Jinja for the night. We altitude 
ind it gets noticeably warmer and more 
tropical and gradually palms, bananas 
and sugar cane reappear on the horizon 


Lake Victoria 


lose 


Ten miles out from Jinja 


first appears, but only an inlet can be 
seen as the vast mass of it ts hidden 
by large islands. The whole coastline 
of this lake is low-lying and irregular 
Abu does some valeting [I have a 


to dinner 


bath and a stroll and am off 

Up with the morning tea and spend 
an hour breakfast repacking 
the load Abu and his 


treasures breakfast, a 


before 
© aecommodate 
After 


the Ripon Falls which, as the source ot 


look fl 


the Nile, are a little disappointing 
We start for Kampala over a winding 
road, up hill and down dale, through 
scrub, sugar cane and bananas. There 
are lots of natives about each in 


his appointed white nightshirt 

We reach Kampala at Il a.m. It ts 
a rather mangy town, dominated by 
the two cathedrals, Roman Catholic 
and Anglican, with a third hill just 
recognizably topped by the “palace” 
of the native king. The middle of the 
day is spent getting the car serviced fon 
the last time before starting off through 
“Darkest Africa’, and in the late after- 
noon we run down to Entebbe to hav 
a look at the Kuropean Capital of the 
Uganda Protectorate. It is a_ lovely 
situation on a peninsula jutting well 
out into Lake Victoria, with fine views 


of the irregular shores. As usual in 
these government places, the grounds 
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are well kept and the golf course along 
the lake shores looks well, but the 
majority of the houses are coated with 


i cement-coloured plaster which makes 


them unnecessarily dull looking. No 
wonder one’s mind runs to sport and 
outdoors ino such = surroundings. 

By 9 a.m. we are well on the road to 
Fort Portal. It is a good single track 


the whole way, but a serpent’s trail is 


not in it for curves. In a hundred miles 


there are hardly i dozen straight 
stretches of a quarter-mile; also there 
are many natives on the road, so one 
ust keep awake. The scenery is not 
remarkable; just hilly) country” with 


banana plantations, serub and papyrus 

rather like the Natal South 
The pleasantest features of the 
the small-lake-filled voleanic 


swamps 
(‘oast. 


district are 
craters, quite common throughout the 
voleanic area of East Africa. 

We reach Mubende for lunch ol 
Sorts, with beer, supplied by ex-cotfec 


planters trving to keep alive by running 
a guest house: then on to Fort Portal 
reached through a magnificent stretch 
of well-watered forest. Because of heat 
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haze and the smoke ol grass fires we 
are not aware of the nearby mass ol 
Ruwenzori until nearly at Fort Portal 
and even then onlv the bare outline 


of the range can he made out, silhouetted 
against the evening sun. 


We pitch up at the delightful 
Mountains of the Moon Hotel for the 
night and hear some amusing com- 
ments on living in East Africa and 
about the hordes of Indians who come 


to this country to squeeze what money 
thes can from trade. 
\fter a day's rest, we drive to Kabale 
the jumping-off place in Uganda for 
Belgian It one the 
dav’s runs I have had this 
The roads are winding and 


the (Congo. is of 


finest 


continent. 


on 


narrow but the scenery is magnificent 
Running south, close under the east 
side of the Ruwenzorl range, we see 


almost all of its outline and even some 
of the glaciers well up over 16,000 feet. 
Starting opposite the north end of the 


range, 70 miles takes us clear to the 
south end and on to the low broad 
plain of Lakes Albert and George 


We 


PASS bet ween them. seelng both ie 
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yrt of building one occupies at night where no hotel ts to 
hatitis partly furnished. There ts always a native attendant 
must supply his own bedding and food 


the distance, and ferry over the Kazinga 
channel which connects them. Imme- 
diately we climb again to get breath- 
taking views over the plain and to find 
ourselves tn the midst of countless old 
voleanoes, the road skirting them and 
at times running along the knife-edge 
separating two craters with deep and 
lovely lakes. From the voleanoes the 
road climbs still higher, into a region of 
rounded hills almost downs but the 
valleys are deeper and more frequent 
grass-covered on the top and cultivated 
in the hollews. 

This carries on to Rukungiri, where 
we stop for lunch at a rest camp. 
Abu makes tea and we have bread, 
marmalade and bananas, at a penny a 
bunch. The natives present us with 
strawberries and passion fruit an 
agreeable gesture, though the straw- 
berries are not all they might be 

Keeping to the back roads, we pass 
through a series of long, deep, winding 
valleys, their bottoms filled with beds 
of papyrus, the road running usually 
just beside the swamp, and then suddenly 
climbing up a pass from which the deep 
green valleys and the rolling grass 
hilltops both eall for hours of admiration 
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We reach Kabale at dusk, leave the 
bazaar in the misty defiles and climb 
severa! hundred feet to a hillside 
jutting into the valley. Here are 
perched the Government buildings and 
the Rest House, where I have a warm 
bath while Abu prepares the dinner. 
It is lovely, sitting outside looking 
across the mist almost like a lake 
in the moonlight to the hills opposite. 
We leave the Rest House fairly early, 
but are held up in the Bazaar dickering 
for petrol and Belgian Congo franes. 
A short sidet rack takes us to the top of a 
long hill overlooking beautiful Lake 
Bunyoni. Then we take to a road that 
for the _ first 10 miles is sheer 
magnificence—across a series of valleys 
separated by high passes. Long winding 
lakes, from which island hillocks of 
green jut out, thread all these valleys 
and the views from the passes are the 
finest I have seen in Africa. Now the 
road comes down to a flat plain connect- 
ing a series of lakes and forming the 
bed of a branch of the Rift Valley 
a poor road, but, running through 
bits of real jungle and cuttings of 
high elephant grass, it is not without 
interest. We have lunch in Rutshuru 





Paddling by numbers The crews of these Congo 


baddk On this terry there 


was 
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1 drum te 
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French estaminet and 


' 


i i typical 
Rit z-( ‘arlton 


prices The Customs 


officer tells us to come back tomorrow, 
so we drive off on a_ better road to 
Kisenyi on Lake Kivu. Tall grass, 
towering high above the ear, prevents 


us from seeing any gorillas or elephants 
in the Albert National Park, and we 


drop down through plantations to the 


Lake where we put up at the Hotel 
Lido and in half-an-hour are bathing 
in one of the few waters ol Africa that 


1oOs- 


hippo and 
bordered by 


ire free of crocodiles, 
Q peaceful lake 
which in 
beach and in others drop 


quitoes 
low hills some places leave 
room for a 
straight to the water 

\ hard davy’s drive 11 hours 
wheel. At Rutshuru our Carnet papers 
ire accepted without demur, and we 
cross the floor of the Rift Valley to its 


at the 


western side, where magnificent cliffs 
tower several thousand feet. We 
traverse the Ruindi Valley, which is 
filled with game, and begin to climb 
the escarpment It is a half-hour’s 


iob to get to the from which we 


get a glimpse of Lake Edward; up easy 


top, 


gradients; then a jumbled Hisaiss Of sharp 
hills greets the eve and the road circles, 
drops, climbs and connecting 
ridges for the next 150 miles in a regular 
Island switehback. The hills 
mostly grass-covered with 
This gives way, howeve 


CTOSSECS 


Coney 
at first are 
scattered trees. 
toa lovely long stretch 
valleys are completely covered by thick 
forest and the native villages are most 
picturesquely laid out on hilltops on 
high huts in two ordered 
rows on a clean strip of bare earth, for 
all the world like a well-tramped parac 
So through Lubero and Beni 
a hundred miles of tropical 
overtakes us. A 


where hills and 


ridges the 


ground. 
where after 
night 
interesting experience, driving throug! 


most 


forests, 


the a deep dark woods. with bright 
lightning playing in the west and Abu 
wondering if we shall ever stop. But 
of danger from wild animals we see 


nothing worse than armies of baboons 


In Irumu we get a welcome meal and 


an early bed in a newly-built hotel 
where a plug drawn from a= concrete 
floor converts an ordinary room into 


bath. 
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When Abu has comple ted his morning 
ritual of polishing the car until it 
shines like new, we are off, after a good 
night’s rest, on a road that rolls away 
the miles through a real tropical rorest 
Every 
collection — of 


of tall trees, ferns and vines 
Tew miles we pass a 
mud-plastered huts with 
though hot 


ramshackle 
rather small inhabitants, 


pigiires They are clearly jungle 
dwellers, as thes are all armed hot 
with the usual African spear, but with 


a short bow and a handful of arrows 


ne woman has a small dish inset 
in the upper lip, but most confine thei 
personal adornment to a minimum of 
clothes, some silver ornaments SCATTING 
and the painting Of bands about then 
legs and bodies. We cross two rivers 
on extremely serviceable ferries, made 
ol a dozen dugout ennoes on which i 
solid platform is lashed. We end the 
dav, still in the Ituri jungle, at a red 
brick hotel run by a transport company 
And so to. bed. 

Today is the dav of ferries SIX ID 
all Varving trom a quarter-mile to 
five vards, and all at the standard rat: 
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How Ve 


t he 


vu 


t } 


oO LQ) tran 
good and in sp! 
the 200 miles 
sunset ‘Toward 
cleared from 
stretches we 
palms to beat 
Riviera But 


th 


was 


hotel had nothing to recommend 


th 


ol 


=T¢ 
Ca 
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Ih. ‘tis true 


Stanlevvill 


*y 


= f 


th roads ( 
all d lavs we Covel 
Stanlevville hefor 
last the forest is 
roadside and for long 
th ough avenues ©O 
best efforts of the 
warned that the 
1) 

rue 
town, about 


Iss role asant 


size of Kampala, with broud avenues 
palms. The 
mv eve on 
mile wide he 


rn-wheel ri 


| 
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iC 


tech Abu’s eve 
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statement 


mAitive 


vood 


ngle, with five 
lil ch 


cl nothing 


ita and a very 


{nother ad: 
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road 
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Cisse 
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\ississipp 
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writ 


through 
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take = 
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hot 
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tLamy. Here we enter the Mohamedan area of Africa and the thatched huts 
ve way to so lid square mud houses with high walls around their yards 
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pleasantly placed on the banks of the 
Rubi River. The town is well scattered 
and the roads shaded with palms 
The houses, of red brick and tiles, are 
neat, and so are the natives, all very 
properly and colourfully dressed, who 
crowd the market-place. 

After a visit to the bank to get French 
money we are off on 
pleasant run through the forest, over 
four more ferries and past many huts 
and villages that seem fairly prosperous. 
We pass Bondo on the Uele River and 


a good road for a 


cross the Bil. I debate stopping to 
camp now, since we 
have left the last 
hotel behind ut 
Bondo, but fortu- 
nately keep on to 
Monga. where Is 
the Belgia n 


Customs, for there 


we find a nice rest 


house overlooking 
the cascade (ol the 
River Billi. \ 


lovely night of clear 
starlight and 
singing crickets 
and after the three- 
meal Abu 
has given me it will 
take more than the 
noise of cricketsand 
tumbling waters to 
keep me awake. 


Course 


We leave pleas- 
ant Monga to cover 
the last few miles ‘ 


in the Congo and 
crossing the Bomu 
River by a 
ferry; land at 
French Equatorial 
African 


selgian = Ry icp 


the and Sultans. Thi 


town of 
Bangassou. We 
spend two hours 
(bothersome but 


clearing Customs 
not difficult), buying 
petrol, drinking beer and making 
adjustments due to change of altitude. 
We soon get clear of forests, except for 
small patches in the valleys, and the 
landscape becomes scrubby with grass, 
palms and trees of all sizes. As along 
all the roads of the there are 
many villages by the way, built of one 
row of huts each side of the road and 


re- 


Congo, 
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straggling on indefinitely. The people 


seem healthy, are well built and wear a 
minimum of clothing—a piece of string 
around the waist and a square 
cloth between the legs being quite a lot 


foot of 


We cross two ferries and from the 
amount of shouting might be back in 
France. The rest camp at Fouroumbala 


where we spend the night, is fair, but 
not a patch on Monga. 

. pleasant night, disturbed only by 
the visits of a grunting pig and a stray 
dog that entered the room unbidden 
in search of food, and we are off ove) 
through 

coun- 


fair roads 
nondescript 


try remarkable 
only for the abun- 
dance of its ant 
heaps and the 
scantiness of the 
native attire, the 
usual bit of rag 
being sometimes 


replaced by re | 
bunch of leaves or 
a Whisk of straw 
Bambari, 
arraved in flags for 
the visit of the 
Ciovernor. I decline 
the invitation of a 
Portuguese shop- 
keeper from whom 
we buy petrol to 
bedroom 


So to 


share his 


at Morouba and 

find quarters in 

what appears to be 

ad: a deserted building 

In Ni ; but that boasts a 

vouch the nate SP sacs spring-mattress 
he Emir Isa bed, tables and 

- er e “ chairs. After tea 
s — ane yea and a hot bath by 
way of a pail of 

water and a sponge, I await the visit 
of the sole European inhabitant, whose 


native bov assures me that he will give 
. On his arrival (after Abu 
mv dinner) | learn that 
in a deserted gold-mine 
camp, whose only resident now Is a 
French engineer doing alluvial work. We 
chat for several hours before bedtime 

Breakfast with the engineer (sardines, 
wine, cheese, jam and coffee) and we are 


me mv meals. 
has served me 


we are staying 
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is serubbyv and 
nearly naked 
bad except 
the high ZTriiss makes 
the radiator 
netting Today we Use 
and in a few hours r 
there is no 
laid out in 
Frenchman, 
nnis 


om again The countr 

uninteresting save for the 
natives, but the road is not 
inh patches where 
it necessary to protect 
with mosquito 
rerry 


Crampel 


ach 


fort 


only one 
Fort 


Dut a 


where 
rovernment stator 
grounds \ 
the laving or a te 
house and 


brought 


Pil k-like 
superintending 
rest 


eourt directs me to the 


wood and water to he 

An early start over a fan 
is to Fort Archambault by 
Che dall, like 
Rhodesia, but the chang 
Hpecommng much taller and built 
and living in villages walled with coarse 
matting. Many of the women, who go in 
lol pink beads and “wprons, are handsome 
We find a rest house of sorts just beside 
a ferrv over the Sara River, a few miles 
bevond Fort Archambault 

Despite a flock of fluttering bats, we 
night taking 


orders 
road brings 
mid-day 
ountrv Is much of 
natives 
hetter 


spene a pleasant before 


1 population of 60.000 nati nd 120 Europea 
impor ni f ats gate ni } ive 
rr Passages The ; ; 

; fan ] 4 
again to the road a broad highway 


or, rather, a waste of sand 30 feet across 
where one moment vou are moving along 
at a comfortable 35 miles an hour and 
the bucking vour wav through a 
sea of caused by broken-down 


next 
ridges 
ant heaps, with rattle of pots and pans 
badly packed by Abu Tomorrow | 
shall superintend the loading The 
road is except 
for a few have taken 
on the dirty the gray 
cotton which here ()t 
wild life there ts relatively little. except 


one 


less deserted 


more or 


tall natives who 
colouring of 
abounds 


sol 


for birds; though occasionally sees 
a few small! buck and a fine dark leopard. 


Probably there would be more animals 


to be seen if the seattered woodland 
were not covered with grass tour teet 
high. 

While looking for the rest house 


which we finally share with a Frenchman 
in charge of very bridge- 
building operations, w first 
puncture a thick sharp stick penetrat- 
ing the casing. 


necessary 
have oul 
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at noon 


(Chari 
a road good at first but that for the 
LOO 
ind sand and through scenery dry and 


thre 


Wi 


oOvVel 


reach River 


last miles is only cotton soil 


poor! 


the } 


serubby 


thorn 
lunch 


depressing at est bush 


and We 


while waiting for a ferry to take us across 


; 
rees 


palms. 


the wide shallow stream. In the rain 
SCUSOT it floods for miles around but 
now flows peacefully between 20-foot 
banks 

Qnee across we soon come to Fort 


Moorish 
mud-and-plaster town with square walls 
ind 


Lamv where the first sight is a 


looking 


towers. \iter some \ 
find two Europeans, who are drinking 
beer and talking business in the local 
club. I join them in a glass of beer, 


and get the depressing information that 
there is nowhere to stay here and the 
road | Kano is under 
water. The local medical officer offers 


want to take to 
me the use of a new wing to the hospital, 
where I am now, in wonderfully clean 
but the officer 


surroundings, district 


confirms the fact that I must make a 
detour back 100 miles along the road 
I have just come Two days and some 
rather expensive petrol wasted but 
after all we have seen Fort Lamy 
Seeing police, customs and visiting 
shops is slow work and the first man 


I find who sells petrol insists on my) 


taking | 15-gallon barrel, for something 


more than 10 pounds Eventually, 
howevel | find SOTReCOTH more ACCOM. 
modating to small buvers, though I ftihh 
left to siphon mv Wants out of a larg 


and | 


rest 


barrel taste and breathe petrol 
the the day. Then, 
bread and sundries, I get involved with 
a wine and ham sandwich party with 
admiration 
but the result 
a locker-doot 


the 


ol buving 


resulting inspection and ot 
mv car. All very 
is | absent-mindedly leave 
many things by 
of all our hurricane lamp. 


Abu’s 


adequate 


nice 


open and lose 


wav: worst 


However, native genius devises 


substitute, from a 


bit of 


it vers 


rag 


cigarette tin and a 
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Reiracing our path to Miltou, we 


turn west for a run of 50 miles to Bongor, 
where we camp for the night. The run 
is worth while, not only hecause of the 
people but the country, which shows 
the transportation difficulties in’ this 
part of Africa. It is as flat as the earth 
well can be and but for a_ five-foot 
causeway we should never get through. 
The people are interesting because they 
are the first we have seen who wear 
absolutely nothing and, unlike 
other natives, are not in the least shy 
in their nakedness. Jangor itself is 
quite a military and penal station and 
the boys who bring us our water come 
two-and-two chained by the neck 

We are up at 6 o'clock, but have a 
wait of an hour at the ferry over the 
Logone River while a load of cotton bales 
precedes us. The road winds along a 
very still river with many lilies and 
being very sandy is paved for miles with 
laid transversely. Splendid for 
trucks, no doubt, but 
a light car. Near Maroua we run along 
a few rocky hills that form the northern 
end of the main mountain 


most 


reeds 


Cameroon 


rough going for 


ior } é Kap ” f , 
ry } Ther 18 ” 
, ve , | fr 


range, for we are here in the Cameroot 
Mandated Territory 

At Mora we take leave of the last 
French post before entering Nigeria 
We also leave the hills behind and from 


then on it is just monotony relieved 
only by the excitement of crossing a 
dry river bed with no causeway and 


the heaviest hundred yards of sand | 


have seen as vet However, in bottom 
gear the good Ford wades_ through 
without hesitation and after a_ few 


more miles we are in Maiduguri, capital 
of Bornu province. At the residency we 
find everyone away at a golf tournament 
and are given a cup of tea to pass the 
time. When the acting resident turns 
up he not only escorts me to a comfortable 
house, clean and partly 
invites me to a very 


stone rest 
furnished, but 
pleasant dinner. 

Though the hereabouts is 
monotonous, it is pleasant to get back 
to a country of domestic animals. 
Sheep and cows reappear and goats 
become less frequent. There are horses, 
too; except for a few in Kenya, the first 
I have seen since South Africa. They 


scenery 
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are used by the more prosperous nat! ves 
and with their flat-shovel stirrups and 
decorated harness might have come out 
ota picture book. 

Politically the country is a_ pro- 
tectorate, ruled indirectly by a resident 
acting as adviser to the district Emir 
and his Wazir and council. This Arabian 
Nights system is a sudden change from 
the various kinds of benevolent paternal 
rule prevailing in the parts of Africa I 
have seen. It is definitely a Moslem 
area. The day I arrive is the end of 
the Ramadan period and the appearance 
of the new moon is the signal for a general 
celebration lasting all night, and that, 
indeed, is still going on, though fortunate- 
ly the town is a mile away and the noise 
comes through much subdued. 

After another day of complete rest, up 
betimes and wander over to sav good-bye 


to the D.O. The road is fairly good 
and I reach Potiskum by 2.30 p.m. 
after a run through country whose 


only interesting features are the magni- 
ficently ugly baobab trees and a handful 
of natives perched on the rumps of tiny 


donkeys. These animals go along the 


runs beside the metalled 


dirt track that 
motor road and is called a camel track, 
though so far I have seen only a few 
stray camels grazing about Mauduguri. 

At Potiskum the D.O. tells me I have 
arrived just too late to see a free-for-all 


battle in the native village. He has 
chased and eaught the chief offenders 
and is now taking lunch. I stay and 


chat until four o’clock and then push 
on to Azare for the night. So there I 
am now, having found my way through 
the native village guided by “policemen” 
regular fool's 
A dinner of 


amazingly arrayed in a 
motley of green and red. 


curried chicken and then to bed. 

We leave at noon over a poor road, 
its monotony relieved only by a toll 
bar where we pay 10. shillings —a 
contribution toward the upkeep of the 
roads in a district that is large and 


relatively poor. A saving, too, for the 
toll bar is just beside a river bed crossed 
on a causeway. Formerly, so says 
rumour, one plowed through the sandy 
bed itself and then paid the villagers 
2 pounds to be pulled out. 
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We reach Kano at tea time and wander 
about trying to spot a The 
European quarter, or “station,” stretches 
over about six square miles, though 
there are only 120 Europeans living here. 
The roads follow no definite plan and 


rest house 


it is difficult to get oriented. Finallv 
we settled in a stone cabin with a 
bathroom and running cold” water 


hot is brought in an ex-petrol tin, which 
is one of the most prized articles in 
Africa. The house is run by the 
Railway and meals are 
Is quite luxurious after some I have seen. 

A busy day. looking over the car and 
stocks of food for the last stage of the 
wilder Africa to Algiers. In the evening 
I visit Kano. The mud walls of the 
town have narrow gates — some with 
signals for the sing!e line traffic through 
them. Inside are mud and 
swarms of people wandering about on 
squatting by the side of the road trying 
to sell their wares. Goats and she ‘p 
abound and vultures perch on the walls 
and around the scavenge. 

Shopping in Kano is rather amusing 
if you have plenty of time. Every shop 
is just out of what vou want, or else 
the shopkeeper wants to sell vou five 
times your requirements. So you go 
from place to place, gradually picking 
up everything you need. 

Today I tour Kano with the Manager 
of the local electricity and water supply 
company. We drive by the Emir’s 
Palace where they are busy adding a 
large concerete-block gate to the outer 
walls to do him honour; then past the 
Mosque a tall structure that 


rest 
served so if 


houses 


swoop 


square 
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looks more like the hose-drying towe1 
of a country fire station than a religious 
building. We walk through the town 
market. which covers a large area and 
houses each group of traders under on 
long mud roof. In one building they 
sell trinkets some home-made, others 
brought from Japan, Czecho-Slovakia 
and Birmingham: in another are several 
dozen sewing machines hard at work: 
elsewhere are harness makers, drapers 





7 Ne Towe r Mosque of 


1 typical structure built entirely of mud and stick 
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and butchers. The money-changers dis- 


play old Austrian Crowns and _ silver 
five-franc pieces with the imperial 
silhouette of Napoleon Third. This 


belt of Africa is the last home of those 
old silver cartwheels. Driving around 
again we see pits where the home-woven 
cloth is dyed Kano blue — very badly, 
for it comes off on your fingers as from 
carbon paper. The mob is both curious 





Vasts at 


sand dune The 


A slowly advancing 
In Salah lies at some distance 
post from which it is separated by thts large dune, 
slowly moving forward to engulf the palm plantation 


from the French 
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and dirty and after a bit the dust 
begins to irritate, so we leave for the 
polo grounds where we meet more dust 
from the last chukker of the evening. 
We end up with calls on the police 
officials of the province, meet some 
pleasant people and have some welcome 
drinks. Then home to a late bath, 
dinner and bed. 

Today we spend waiting for the 
Administrator of Zinder in the French 
Niger to turn up to find out about formal- 
ities ahead. But the day does not pass 
without its events. In the morning we 
visit the first Kano Agricultural Show, 
which even on its opening day is quite 
lively. Swarms of people surround the 
stalls of native produce and arts and 
crafts as well as the ring where the 
judging of bulls and camels is in progress. 
Only the European sideshows are 
deserted the cocoanut shy, the ring 
toss, swinging boats, helter-skelter slide 
and even the “tip-the-lady-out-of-bed.”’ 
Perhaps it is too early for these and 
probably the natives are fearful of such 
samples of white man’s madness. In 
the evening I call on Monsieur Genet, 
the French manager of a store with a 
Greek name, Tangalakis, owned by a 
British firm, Olivants. Here I meet the 
Zinder Administrator who gives me 
favourable news, so tomorrow off I go 
by way of Agades and Tamanrasset to 
the Algerian coast. 

From Kano the roads are fair and 
wind about through the usual scrubby 
country, relieved occasionally by belts 
of branched palms or stony flat-topped 
hills. The only hazards are troupes of 
camel slow at getting off the road. I 
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Varket at In 


Here slaves once Were vf 1 The 


reach Tessaoua after lunch and 
after some palaver with the local 
official am admitted to the country on 
signing a statement of origin and without 
paying any deposit. As watches are 
put back an hour here I decide to make 
the 90 miles to Gangara for the night. 
Native guards meet me at the rest 
house there and fetch water and milk 
while I make my bed and start cooking 
As I finish dinner the local chief walks 
in to welcome me. He greatly admires 
my primus stove — perhaps too much, 
as he threatens to see me off in the 
morning. 

Disregarding a sign-post in 
favour of bad verbal advice I take the 
wrong road, so visit Tanout a French 
post on the frontier of the desert 
and waste a hundred miles. I am on 
the high road by noon and soon run 
into bad roads, soft sand badly cut up 
by heavy trucks and with many bumps, 
but I dodge the worst and come through 
with no trouble other than the breaking 
of a bottle of peanut butter and another 


soon 


good 


of nuts and raisins. I discover the 
breakage at Aderbissinat a deserted 
fort and give the remnants to a 
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bunch of veiled natives. I camp in a 
mud house beside the ruins of the fort. 
with caravans of camel, donkeys and 
oxens for neighbours, as there is a well 
nearby. 

I follow a well-marked trail along 
a camel track through sandy country 
with a few ragged trees and descend 
what amounts to a precipice, formed by 
an earth movement, to a flat plain 200 
feet below. There are a few trees and 
a succession of hard pans covered with 
coarse gravel; then wide stretches of 
sand with occasional wisps of thin grass 
and a few thorn bushes. Several caravans 
are passed and a few gazelles show their 
paces by racing the road in 
front. Finally I reach Agadés and after 
wandering through the village, find a 
fort a mile bevond. Hearty reception 
by the European inhabitants; to wit, 
two lieutenants, a retired captain now 
trading. the doctor and the wife of the 
commandant, who is away on tour. 
We have drinks and lunch and bridge 
and supper. A cheerful day for the 
middle of the desert and I shall not 
complain of a thick head in the morning. 


across 
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ino fot , ly feyte , 
springs that supply the plantation 


tations and gar 


This is still a military area so I pay 
an Official call on the officer in charge of 
the district. A junior officer comes in 
with an invitation to apéritifs, so | 
use him as a guide to the top of the 


local mosque, a hundred-foot tower of 
mud and sticks, reached by a spiral 
path and with very low ceilings. A 


visit to the local market, where dry 
meat and live animals are the principal 
commodities, and we return to the fort 
for supper, bridge and a fairly dry 
evening. 

A final call on the officers, who give 
me eggs and vegetables to take to some 
Frenchmen held up at In Guezzam by 


car trouble and a message for the chief 


of the village of In Gall, and I leave 
Agadés. I call on the chief in a dim 
mud hut, where he is holding council. 
Through a black soldier-interpreter I 
learn that he is “ill” over the death of 
a small boy, so, after expressing regrets 
and shaking hands all around, I leave. 
Over gravelly, almost treeless plains 
with a few dry river beds of sand, | 
reach the last camp and probable water 


lens at In Salah! 


aler The water ts apportioned among the smal 


1 of canals and comb-like dams 


between here and In Guezzam, still 
200 miles away. 

Up early with a full moon and few 
villagers to see me off. A long ride over 
a dead flat plain of hard ground, with an 
occasional patch of sand brings me to 
In Abbangarit, which consists of a 
lonely well of undrinkable water, though 


the gazelles and a few large birds 
hovering near seem unaware of it. 
Further on I pass between scattered 


sand dunes and come to a wide, dry 
river up which I run for 50 miles, 
over ground alternately hard and soft, 
with the mirage receding before me, 
great trees turning to small bushes and 
wide lakes to stretches of dry sand. 
Having slowed down too much to avoid 
a great hole I stick in the sand, but some 
digging and unloading get me through 
and I am soon on rough ground of bare 
rock ridges and wind-blown sand that 


has practically obliterated the trail. 
But I see buildings ahead of me and 


find In Guezzam some 30 miles before 
I had expected it. The published distance 
apparently dates from a_ six-year old 
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Wash day in the main street of El Golea 
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ts still clean as tt comes from a spring just inside the wall on the right 


expedition that followed another route. 
In Guezzam is a collection of four 
buildings scattered about a good well 
and normally deserted except for a few 
natives. Here I find my five Frenchmen 
placidly playing bridge on the ‘Route 
Nationale” while awaiting repairs to 
their broken-down six-ton lorry. They 
are pleased with the gifts of eggs and 
more pleased, when after a bath, I 
treat them all to whiskey. I dine on 
tough chicken. 

A nine-hour drive should bring me 
to Tamanrasset, which, having a weekly 
bus service to Algiers, is perhaps the 
beginning of civilization. I spend most 
of the day climbing and _ start off 
up a dry river bed, which eventually 
narrows until | am hemmed in by 
rocky slopes. Then a short, stiff climb 
over a rocky ridge through mingled 
rock and sand leads to another valley, 
and the same history starts all over again. 
All that varies is the hardness of the 
valley bed, the size of the rocks with 
which it is strewn and the difficulties 
of the passes at the end of each valley. 
Much charging of sand dunes and 


dodging of rocks make driving difficult, 
but the greater stones can be avoided 
and the sand “rushed” in low gear at 
20 m. p. h. Thirty miles from Taman- 
rasset these dry river beds give way to 
rolling rocky country of jagged scree 
mingled with valleys of heavy sand, 
both having their fair share of 
It is slow going, but beginning to be 
fine country, with purple hills and 
plateaus coming up all around the sky 
line — only a few thousand feet above 
the road but impressive in this barren 
country. After the worst of the stony 
ground I strike a ‘“‘made’’ road and, 
suddenly topping a rise, come on 
Tamanrasset (or Fort Laperrine) 20 
miles before it is expected another 
pleasant surprise. 

It is a large post on a small plain 
surrounded by precipitous hills, and 
the sunset coming on to give the hills 
lovely tints makes a magnificent scene. 
I call on the local Capitaine and he tells 
me, excitedly, of two English women 
who have just gone through on their 
way South. Apart from the young boys 
who passed on camels several years ago, 


“cassis.” 
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1 walled village of Ghardata 


small hills coming out from the fl 


valle oor 
these are the only English who have 
been through before. The _ hotel is 
crowded with French aviators and after 
a dinner of kous-kous, we spend a 
pleasant evening. 

A chilly night on my own camp bed 
pitched in the salon, disturbed by the 
howls of a young cheetah going to 
France by plane and the early rising 


of the aviators at 4 a.m. I spend the 
morning with the Commandant, a 
charming man, and after an _ early 


lunch take the road for a_half-day’s 
run to a rest house at Iniker. The route 
is rocky except for the sandy river beds, 
though I cross two running rivers that 
give life to some trees and grass and 
explain how this desolate country can 
be inhabited by the Touareg. One sees 
an occasional native, some long-haired 
black sheep, a few camels and an 
occasional buck. I find the camp at the 
base of one of the fine bare rock 
mountains, a splendid sight in the 
brilliant sunlight. The rest house is a 
large, practically deserted hotel, with 
many rooms and even a central dining 
hall, but there is no fire, so it is early 
to bed after a dinner of tinned food. 
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The city of Ghardaia consists of a number of such villages, built on 
A mosque occuptes the place of honour at the top. 


Righty miles of road winding through 
mountainous country; then 20 miles of 
barren plateau ending in a curious belt 
of boulder-strewn sand. More mountains 
of shaly rock until I reach the top of the 
Gorges d’Arak, through which the 
road winds for 20 miles. At a sharp bend 
near the end I come on the inn, perched 
on the bank of the river bed with cliffs 
towering all around and huge broken 
masses of stone threatening to roll down. 
A windy corner of sandy gusts, but 
pleasant enough. I spend the night 
here since In Salah is more than a 
half-day’s trip. 

Three miles see me out of the Gorges 
d’Arak, but for 50 miles more I run along 
the foot of a great escarpment before 
leaving the hills behind and taking to 
a series of flat plains separated by small 
escarpments up which one climbs only to 
find another horizonless view of gravel- 
covered ground. After lunch at In 
Salah I visit the artesian well and oasis 
that are the only reason for the existence 
of this place. A well of brackish water 
whose overflow forms a lake that 
waters many acres of palms and gardens 
is the heart of the oasis. The artesian 
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Though taken by Dr. Webster on a previous motor tour in Kruger National Park, South Africa, this 
photograph of two lions on the road suggests that African motoring has always possibilities of surprise 
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The end of a perfect drive. In Algiers 


well lies a mile beyond, past mud flats, 
its warm water, led by small channels, 
irrigating many hundreds of small plots 
allotted to natives and Europeans. 
The chief purpose is the cultivation of 
date palms, but underneath grow small 
plots of vegetables, and it is a surprise 
to see cabbage and cauliflower flourishing 
in the middle of a desert of sand and 
stone. We visit the market, which once 
did a lively business in slaves, but now 
deals only in poor-looking dates and 
handfuls of fodder. 

Tademait Plateau, on the road to 
El Golea, is a featureless plain, reached 
by a road crossing more sandy flats and 
up a series of escarpments. Only the 
abandoned Fort Miribel breaks the 
monotony for a hundred miles about 
that and more tire trouble. Then the 
plateau is left and I come to the real 
region of sand dunes — the Great Erg. 
I circle these dunes for the rest of the 
route and, as there has been a recent 
sandstorm, have to buck many heavy 


a pleasant town wedged between hill and sea the author 
came to baths, bars and the end of his African journey. 


drifts. But the car does the trick easily. 
and in the Hotel Transatlantique at 
FE! Golea, outlying symbol of civilization, 
I find comfort is a real tub of hot water— 
the first since Nairobi. 


Three days later, on February 8th., 
after passing through the walled villages 
of Ghardaia, Laghouat and Boghari, 
where the mountain scenery becomes 
marvelous and snow drifts replace dunes 
of sand, Dr. Webster reached Medea, 
plunged down into the Gorges de la 
Chiffa to Blida, and then, on the 
coastal plateau beyond, struck civiliza- 
tion again in all its force, with “streams 
of char-A-banes, trucks and motor cars.” 

“Finally,” he writes, “‘we drop down 
the hill between which and the sea 
Algiers manages to squeeze itself. There 
the Hotel Aletti, with a room and bath 
and casino and bars, marks the end of 
Africa and this journal.” 
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A Pioneer of Ocean Navigation 


By Leo Cox 


Illustrations by Cunard-White Star Limited 


mankind is largely 

the story of great men whose 

imagination, intelligence, iron 
character, energy and persistence have 
changed their times and bent the 
multitude of their less gifted fellows to 
their own will and vision. Such giants, 
though proudly claimed by their own 
particular country or race, belong to 
all lands. 

Among such figures of destiny must 
be rated Samuel Cunard of Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. As the pioneer of regular 
ocean steam navigation Cunard was a 
world personality; yet Canadians may be 
pardoned for their pride in the fact that 


HE history of 


such a genius should have been born, 
reared and educated in their own 


maritime province of Nova Scotia. 

On today’s constant procession of 
steamships along the busy St. Lawrence, 
in and out of our Atlantic and Pacific 
ports, we look witha familiarity bordering 
upon indifference. Yet when we begin 
to study the conditions under 
which their clocklike reg- 
ularity was first 
ceived and gradually 
developed, we are 
seized with admi- 
ration for this 
practical idealist 
who not only 
dreamed but 
made his dream 
come true. 


con- 


The sea has 
playeda greater 
part in world 
history than we 
realise. Man’s 
struggle to over- 
come the sea, for 
conquest, expansion, 


or settlement of new 
lands, for life itself, is 
perhaps the greatest 
physical expression of his 
spirit. Gradually, through 
thousands of stormy 
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Sir Samuel Cunard 
This engraving gives an excellent 
idea of the characterful face of 
the Halifax merchant who founded 
the first regular steamship service 
across the Atlantic. 


the rude galley has grown into 
“Mauretania” and the 


years, 
the magnificent 


“Queen Mary.” Yet with all the 
splendour of his growing craft, the 
sailor was still largely at the mercy 
of the wind’s caprice as late as the 


historic vear of 1840. 

Samuel Cunard’s great contribution 
to the annals of civilization was that 
he changed ocean navigation entirely, 
made it as nearly reliable as any other 
activity of man, and thus laid a sound 
foundation for the rapid development 
of the world as it is today. 

What manner of man _ was this 
astonishing Haligonian who before even 
laying his hand to such an achievement, 
was at 57 a successful operator of 
coastal shipping, whale-fishing, lumber- 
ing, timber and ship-building, ironworks, 
farm lands: holder of the Government 
contract for conveying His Majesty’s 
Mails between Halifax, Newfoundland, 

Boston and Bermuda; agent for the 

Honourable East India Com- 
pany and the General 

Mining Association 

working Cape Breton 


coal-fields; mem- 
ber of the exclu- 
sive Sun Fire 


Company; an 
officer and 
eventually colo- 
nel of the 
Second Halifax 
Regiment of 
Militia; a found- 


er of Cogwell’s 
Bank; and last 
but not least, the 


father of nine chil- 
dren! 

Most men would have 
been vastly content with 
such a successful career, 
rendered the more 
arduous by political and 
conditions in 
early 


economic 
the troublous 
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decades of the 19th century; but to 
Cunard this was but a preliminary to 
the main achievement of his life the 
founding and development through its 
most difficult years of the famous 
steamship company which still bears 
his name. 

The peculiar qualities of Cunard were 
derived from his unique family back- 
ground. Our earliest knowledge of his 
forbears is of his great-great-grand father, 
one Thomas Kunders, a_ prosperous 
Quaker dyer of Crefeld on the lower 
Rhine near Holland. Crefeld owed its 
reputation for weaving and dyeing 
of linens and silks to the Quaker refugees 
from the religious persecutions in Great 
Britain, France and German. states. 
There is a belief that Kunders originally 
emigrated to Crefeld from Worcester- 
shire or Wales in the early 17th century. 

When Charles II of England granted 
William Penn a huge tract of land in 
Pennsylvania these Quakers were offered 
a leader and a new world in which to 
work out their destiny in_ liberty. 
Kunders was among the thirteen Crefeld 
families who in 1683, under the aegis 
of the Frankfort Company (formed to 
organise the emigration to America of 


the Quaker Friends of the Lower 
Rhine), embarked on the ‘Concord’ 
to Philadelphia. 

Kunders settled in what is now 
Germantown, Pa., and __ prospered. 


729 his considerable 
estate was divided among his seven 
children who seem to have varied the 
spelling of their surname into Cunrads, 
Conrad, and Cunard. The line of 
Cunard ancestry comes down through 
Kunders’ sixth son Henry, the latter's 


When he died in 


youngest son Samuel and Samuel’s 
second son Abraham. Abraham was 
the only descendant of the Kunders 


family to remain loyal to George III. 
In 1730, after the American Revolution, 
he removed to Halifax where he obtained 
employment as a Dock Yard carpenter. 

In 1783, Abraham married a Margaret 
Murphy who had also fled to Nova 
Scotia with United Empire Loyalists from 
South Carolina. Thus young Samuel, an- 
other “man of destiny’, was endowed 
with the Gaelic imagination of his mother 
and the method, energy and tenacity of 
purpose of his Quaker father. Such a 


combination was to produce one of the 
greatest men who have ever come out 
of the New World. 

Samuel, Abraham’s second child, was 
born in a small house on Brunswick 
Street, Halifax, on November 21, 1787. 
His capacity showed itself from child- 
hood; at an age when most boys are at 
play, young Samuel was already engaged 
in gainful activities. This’ business 
foresight and acumen developed a pre- 
maturely sage boy into an imaginative 
and hard-working young man and finally 
into the merchant prince whose variety 
of roles has already been suggested. 

Halifax must have been a thrilling 
place to grow up in during the busy, 
empire-struggling years preceding the 
downfall of Napoleon. It offered just 
the opportunities for such a boy and 
man of mettle. A haven for Loyalists, 
it was, as now, one of the world’s great 


seaports, a natural commercial hub of 
trade between Britain, Canada, New- 
foundland and the West Indies. The 


Napoleonic wars stimulated the demand 
for the stout ‘wooden ships and_ iron 
men’ of Nova Scotia; the needs of a 
growing pioneer hinterland made Halifax 
a strong point of contact between 
Canada and the Old World. 

Samuel Cunard made such good use 
of his gifts and opportunities that 
before he was thirty he had created 
a widely-flung business whose momentum 
carried him prosperously through the 
depressing years after Waterloo. 

The Naval Dockyard was removed 
to Bermuda and Halifax declined for a 
time, yet Cunard flourished. His 
wharf became the centre of the com- 
mercial life of the city. He kept local 
vards busy supplying him with ships 
which he dispatched between Halifax 
and Newfoundland, Bermuda, England, 
Boston, the West Indies and to Quebee 
and Montreal, with merchandise, mails 
and passengers. 

Cunard married Susan Duffus in 
1815. His wife died in 1828 leaving him 
with the task of educating two sons and 
seven daughters. Some idea of his views 
on education may be gained from a 
letter of his which recently has come to 
light. It is addressed to the Rev. 
Thomas McCulloch, head of a private 
school in Pictou, N.S., and consigns to 
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1n old view of Halifax from Dartmouth Cove 


in 1840 on he 


his care a boy in whom Cunard was 
interested. 

“T have again” he “taken the 
liberty to send you another pupil to 
whom I must beg your attention. The 
Masters under whose care he has been 
heretofore have paid but little attention 
to his improvement and what he learned 
at school he has forgot within the last 
vear at sea. He will require to commence 
at the first rudiments. I wish him 
taught what I requested you to teach the 
other boys and I hope within one year 
the time I propose leaving him with 
you) that he will have made considerable 
improvement, particularly as he is now 
of an age to perceive the want of educa- 
tion. 

“If you think it best, I have no 
objection to Henry and Thomas learning 
Latin. I think I stated to vou in my 
last, the only reason I have for not 
requesting to teach them Latin — name- 
ly that they are intended for business, 


says 


and that a plain English education 
answers the purpose. You will say 
that I have very contracted ideas. 


I must allow it.” 


fhere 


irrived 


Cunard became a popular figure in 
the gay social and militia life of Halifax 
during the thirties. He is described at 
that time as ‘“‘a bright, tight, little man 
with keen eyes, firm lips and happy 
manners.’” Eventually he was appointed, 
in addition to his many other interests, 
Fire Ward, Commissioner of Lighthouses, 
Administrator of Bounty for Destitute 
Emigrants, and a member of the 
Legislature. 

Communication was, as now, the 
lifeblood of business; and Cunard must 
have chafed over the lack of regular 
and dependable means of assuring it. 
The mails were conveyed to Halifax 
from Falmouth, Cornwall, in small 
sailing packets, so-called “coffin brigs’’ 
because of their high mortality. Delivered 
at last from the caprice of the Atlantic 
weather, the mails on arrival were 
transported by dispatch runners or 
riders to various points in the interior. 
It was upon these slender and uncertain 
means that the business, social and 
political life of the time had to depend. 

In the mind of Samuel Cunard, as 
his businesses flourished and their need 
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grew for better sea communication, 
there developed the ideal of what he 
termed an “ocean railway.”’ Several 
events stimulated his imagination. First 
there must have been the object lesson 
provided by his single business failure 

his participation in the construction of 
the Shubenacadie Canal — for the advent 


of the railway had meant the doom of 


canals as a regular means of inland 
travel. He must have drawn his shrewd 
conclusions from this. We do not know 
whether he had heard of the early 
experiments with steam power applied 
to sea Blasco de Garay in 
Barcelona as far back as 1543; of the 
Frenchman Papin in 1707; and of the 
Englishman Hulls in 1736; but he 
naturally knew of James Watt’s steam 
engine of 1769 and was familiar with its 
application to railways. It is probable 


vessels of 


that he knew about the river steam 
craft developed at first in America, 
such as John Fitch’s paddle-boat on 


Drawn by F. Bellew 
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the Delaware, Robert Fulton’s ‘“Cler- 
mont’ on the Hudson, and Henry 


Bell’s ‘‘Comet.”” In 1819 the American 
full-rigged clipper ship “Savannah’’, 
equipped with a steam engine, made a 
crossing from Savannah to Liverpool 
in 25 days, using her paddles only 
intermittently. 

The distinction, however, of _ first 
crossing the Atlantic continuously under 
steam has been attributed to the 
“Curacao”. Built at Bristol as the 
“Calpe’’, she was sold to the Netherlands 
Navy and as a_ warship 
South America in 1827; 
she made several passages with passen- 
mail and freight. The world 
outside Holland, however, seems to 
have been ignorant of her performances 
which consequently did nothing to 
influence navigation. 


crossed to 


subsequently 


gers, 


steam 


Then we find Cunard’s name heading 
144 shareholders sponsoring 
“Royal 


the list of 


the famous William’ (built 








VrHE ORIGINAL 
[AMERICAN 
'CARTOON OF » 
UNCLE SAM & 


Published March 13, 1852, in the New York Lantern, a comic 
“Collins and Cunard—Rising the Wind; or, Both Sides of the Story.” Uncle Sam looks 
on, amiable but passive, while a United States shipowner competes with the Cunard 
Company, actively abetted by John Bull. Bellew’s conception became the popular figure 
emblematic of the United States. Thomas Nast added whiskers, and put stars on the vest, 
retaining Bellew’s hat, high collar, and striped trousers. Since Nast’s time cartoonists 
have made practically no change in Uncle Sam's costume and general appearance 


weekly, under the title, 


1 famous cartoon of Cunard's day 
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1840 of the pionee r Cunard liner 

Atlantu She made the voy 
§ De tively, ( 
s te Dp 1ddle 


boxes, and a 


“Britannia” 
ige from Liverpool to Halifax and Boston in thirteen and 
fine performance in those days 

hold of 24'4" deep, with 


“en be naall 
gurated the first regul 


ur Steamship 


which inau 
Her dimensions were 207 ft. on keel 
1 2050 tons 


1156, and 


o fannag 7; 
LrToOss tonnage ¢ 


displacement 


in IS30 at Quebec and possibly engined 
at Montreal) designed for trade between 
Quebee and Halifax. In 1833 she made 
her celebrated voyage across the Atlantic 
entirely under her own steam. This must 
have finally impressed the farsighted 
Cunard who, despite the growing 
excellence of technique in the building 
and navigating of sailing ships, saw 
their beauty and utility flaming into a 
last glory of sail. 

In 1837 the British “Great Western” 
and “Sirius”? made rival vovages across 


the Atlantic, followed in 1838 by the 
“British Queen”. All made several 
successful though irregular trips. But 


there were more critics than believers. 
Dr. Dionysius Lardner, an eminent 
English scientist, one day declared that 
“men might as well project a voyage to 
the moon as to attempt steam navigation 
across the stormy Atlantic ocean.’’ The 
Duke of Wellington stated “he would 
give no countenance to any schemes 
which had for their object a change 


in the established system of the country.” 
In 1838 the eastbound brig ‘‘Tyrian”’ 


was overtaken in mid-Atlantic by the 
steamer “Sirius” which was returning 
from her first voyage to New York 


The packet’s passengers included two 
famous Nova Scotians, Joseph Howe 
and Thomas Chandler Haliburton (Sam 
Slick) who were profoundly impressed 
and not a little chagrined to watch the 
Canadian mails being transferred from 
the becalmed brig to the fast new-fangled 


“Sirius.” 


They felt that “they should bestir 
themselves and not allow, without a 
struggle, British mails and_ British 


passengers thus to be taken past their 
very doors.”’ Upon arriving in England 
they accordingly urged upon the British 
Government the necessity of establishing 
a regular passenger and mail service 
of steamers to Halifax. That same year 
the Government advertised for tenders 
for such a service. The owners of the 
“Sirius” and of the “Great Western” 
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THE HALIFAX MERCHANT'S DREAM COMES TRUE A PiCTURE-STORY OF A Ne 

















1 dove SS Mauretania 
(1907 3h) 5 gr ton She 
held the speed record of the 
iiilantic for more than 
years and 1 till today 
probably he world m 
beloved ship Tragicall 
her sister-ship Lusttania 
was torpedoed during the 
War 

Right SS. “Queen Mar 
1934 V hip has ever 
aroused uch world-wide 


interest as the ‘Queen Mar) 

the greatest British vessel 
ever constructed She was 
launched last September 
at Clydebank, Glasgow, in 
the presence of Their Ma- 
pestte and christened by 

the Queen 


NeAR-CENTURY OF PROGRESS 
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both submitted tenders which were 
unacceptable. By chance Samuel Cunard 
saw the advertisement, possibly through 
Haliburton. Unsuccessful in raising 
sufficient capital locally, Cunard pro- 
ceeded to England to try his fortune. 

Curiously enough neither London nor 
Liverpool encouraged him, but = in 
Glasgow he met commercial courage 
kindred to his own in the persons of 
Robert Napier, famous Clyde marine 
engineer, and the powerful Glasgow 
merchants George Burns and David 
Melver. 

There were doubts and difficulties, 
but Cunard’s genius for convincing 
others overruled all objections. A com- 
pany was formed in 1839 to build and 
operate four steamships. Their offer 
to convey His Majesty’s mails regularly 
every fortnight between Liverpool, 
Halifax and Boston was accepted by 
the British Government and a contract 
for seven years secured. It was a signal 
triumph for the provincial merchant 
thus to snatch from established rivals 
such an important monopoly. 

The first four Cunarders were the 
then “mammoth” wooden steamers, 
identical in size and detail, ‘‘Britannia’’, 
“Acadia’’, ‘Caledonia’, ‘““Columbia”’, all 
engined by Napier and launched on the 
Clyde, the pioneer being the “‘Britannia’”’ 
built by R. Duncan & Company. Her 
dimensions were 207 ft. on keel, 34.2 ft. 
beam inside paddle boxes, and a hold 
24 ft. 4 inches deep, with gross tonnage 
of 1156 and 2050 tons displacement. 
She could carry 115 cabin passengers. 

Preceding them was the tiny 700-ton 
steamer ‘“‘Unicorn’” which the Cunard 
Company bought for its St. Lawrence 
River Service. She crossed in 15 days 
from Liverpool to Halifax and Boston 
where she was enthusiastically received 
prior to taking up her duties. 

The “Britannia” under Captain 
Woodruff, R.N., sailed from Liverpool 
on July 4, 1840, on her maiden voyage, 
with Cunard himself among her 63 
passengers, inaugurating the first regular 
steamship passage across the Atlantic. 
Just what a typical voyage was like 
may be gathered from Charles Dickens’ 
account of his voyage on her in 1842. 


The stout little ship began a new era 
in transportation which proved = a 
material factor in the growth of North 
America. She brought passengers, news, 
mail and merchandise from Europe to 
Canada at an unprecedented speed and 
thus opened up a period of development 
which led to Confederation and subse- 
quent deeades of expansion. Indeed it 
would be difficult to estimate how great 
a part in the growth of our Dominion 
was played by the early Cunarders. 

The “Britannia’’, travelling against 
adverse winds, arrived at Halifax early 
on the morning of the 17th. Her appear- 
ance produced the wildest excitement 
throughout Nova Scotia. After a brief 
stay, she continued to Boston where she 
docked on July 18. The scenes of her wel- 
come there form one of the most stirring 
pages in the history of that city which 
had only just recovered from its excite- 
ment over the arrival of the ‘“Unicorn’”’ 
six weeks before. Cunard himself 
received some 1800 invitations for 
dinner. His achievement was heralded 
from newspaper and pulpit. There was 
a public procession of thousands of 


Bostonians marching eight abreast, 
headed by mayors of neighbouring cities, 
foreign consuls, and leading men of 


Massachusetts. 2300 people subscribed 
money for a giant silver cup, appro- 
priately embossed, to be presented to 
Cunard. 

When the mail contract ran out in 
1846 Cunard secured it again because 
of his perfect record and as no other 
company would engage to operate steam- 
ships on time during winter. That year 
he was made a fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society. In 1848 he went 
to live permanently in London leaving 
his son William to look after his Halifax 
business. 

In 1859 Queen Victoria conferred on 
him a baronetcy in recognition of his 
services to the state. This climax to 
his career came at a time when he was 
at the height of his powers. He has 
been described by Abraham Payne, 
in a paper for the Nova Scotia Historical 
Society, inspired by contact with people 
who had known Cunard personally, 
as “‘somewhat below the middle height, 
vigorous in frame, with exceptional 
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nerve force and great powers of endur- 
ance brisk of step, brim-full of energy 
and always on the alert. His countenance 
was a strong and open one, the broad 
high forehead indicating marked intelli- 
gence and serious purpose. Determined 
resolution was noticeable in the features, 
blended with an expression of fairness 
and kindly consideration inviting con- 
fidence. One who knew him intimately 
described him as somewhat impetuous, 
almost imperious in manner, in his early 
days. His strenuous experiences event- 
ually merged self confidence into such 
masterful self control, that the same 
friends speak of him in the autumn of 
life as being mellow and fine a 
gentleman of the old school as one could 
possibly wish to meet. An _ English 
observer, about the period of the forma- 
tion of the Cunard Line when Sir 
Samuel was in his prime, refers to him 
as a ‘small gray- 
haired man of quiet 
manners and_ not 
overflowing speech.’ 
In private life he 
was a consistent 
Christian, and an 
exemplary parent to 
a large and mother- 
family.””. And 
again, “‘his business 
qualifications were 
of the highest order. 
He had a wonderful 
gift of impressing 
people with his 
ideas, and his diplo- 


as 


less 


matic ability was 
conspicuous. His 
promptness to grasp 
opportunity and 
transform it into 
enterprise was 


tempered with un- 

failing sagacity.”’ 
Sir Samuel 

Cunard died in 
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ful rivals in subsequent decades. At first 
the competition was by the astonishingly 
large and fast clipper-ships of another 
great Nova Scotian, Donald MacKay, 
whose marvellous ships fought the final 
death-struggle of sail against steam. 
Then came fast rival steamers intro- 
ducing the element of strong competition 
on the North Atlantie which has pro- 
duced the modern liner and to which 
we owe the rapid development of the 
art and science of navigation. 

Despite all opposition and setbacks, 
the Cunard Line prospered. The Quaker 
care for detail and method has been well 
complemented by a Gaelic imagination 
a legacy from its Haligonian founder. 
If the Quaker caution kept the enterprise 
a safe one, the Gaelic trait endowed 
its activities with vision. Many in- 
novations were first tried out on Cunard- 


ers; witness the “Servia’’, first ship 
to be fitted with 
electric light; the 


“Lucania” on which 
Marconi established 
the first wireless on 
any ship; and a host 
of other examples. 
In 1934 a new era 
on the Atlantic was 
inaugurated when 
the Cunard Line and 
its old and friendly 
“rival” the White 
Star Line, were 
merged to form the 
new Cunard-White 
Star Limited. Under 
this aegis a liner 
greater than any yet 


built in Britain was 
launched at Clyde- 
bank on September 
26, 1934 by the 
Queen who named 
the new vessel 


“Queen Mary.” The 
ceremony carried out 


London on April 28, on the very spot 
1865, in his 78th where the pioneer 
year. “Britannia” had been 
If the Cunard perhaps the largest silver cup in the world. launched nearly a 

. . , . 
Company enjoyed a _ Presented by citizens of Boston to Samuel century ago, repre- 
practical monopoly Cunard upon the arrival of the “Britannia” at’ sented a vast ex- 
during the forties that port on her maiden voyage on July 18, 1840. pansion of the ambi- 
. . < The cup, for which 2300 persons subscribed . ileal f gi 
they had to fight a 59.900.' is 30 inches high and elaborately tious ideal of Sir 


succession of power- 


em hos sed. 


Samuel Cunard. 
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Jacques Cartier as painted by Francots Riss, in 1839, for the town of St. Malo Supposed to be based 


2? , 
heen able to tocatle 


poppe ae , . : , 
on an original pe) ketch in the Bibliotheque Nationale, which nobody ha 














Portraits of Jacques Cartier 


By Gustave Lancr61 


N 1534 Canada opened her documen- 
tary history with Jacques Cartier, 
the man who discoverd, explored 
and revealed it to the outside world. 
In 1934, on the occasion of the quadri- 
centenary of Canada’s birth-day there 
was a rush to publish or republish 
everything known about the mariner of 
St. Malo. A fresh search was made for 
an authentic representation of Cartier’s 
efhigy: numerous portraits were repro- 
duced, but the remains: Is 
there an authentic portrait of Cartie 
This question was 
broached but much 
too briefly by P. G. 
Roy in Le s Petites 
Choses de notre his- 
lore, Quebee, 1919 
pp. 7-9), and later 
by John M. ¢ ‘larke, 
in La Revue Cana- 
dienne, (Montreal, 
1910, pp. 6-15). 
Then in the Cana- 
dian Historical Re- 


of June 1925, 


quest ion 


») 


VIEW, 
Mr. H. P. Biggar 
wrote: ‘‘There are 


at least three por- 
traits of 
Cartier in existence, 
but whether any 
one of these is au- 
thentic isextremely 
doubtful.”’ At once 
Mr. de la Ronciére 
pointed out that 
there was another 
portrait of Cartier 
on the Harleian 
Map of 1536. 
Carrying the search 
further, it is now 
possible to list eight 
portraits which 
claim to represent 
the hardy features 
of the great Breton 
These 


Jacques 


Cartier as 


Frangais, 


Jai ques 
: Costumes 
sea-larer. 





> } } > } ; 
Probably hased on the portrat 


eight portraits the present article will 
now attempt to examine critically in 
chronological order. 


The first representation of Cartier 
appeared on the Harleian Map, now 
in the British Museum, ascribed to 
Pierre Descelliers, a cartographer of 
Dieppe. The map was drawn after 


Cartier’s return from his second voyage 
in 1536 and embodies the information he 
brought back. It is evident that Des- 
celliers used Cartier’s notes and rough 
sketches, and it Is pretty sale to conclude 
that he met the ex- 

=] plorer and received 

his assistance. On 
his map Descelliers 
has depicted a man 
who is addressing 
a few soldiers and 
wearing a long sur- 
and a court 
| plumed hat. 
According to Mr. 
de la Ronciére this 

| figure is intended 
for Cartier. It is 
also our opinion. 
Unfortunately as 
the figure is only 
two-inches long and 
the map has faded, 
no satisfactory 
copy has yet been 
produced which 


coat 


would bring out 
| clearly the features 
| of Cartier How 
' aecurate is the 
likeness of this re- 
presentation there 
is no means of 
telling; but there, 


at least, stands a 
contemporary 
attempt at individ- 
* ual portraiture by 
a man who most 
undoubtedly was in 
a position to make 


de picted by L 
1836, by M. de 


- : 
on Descelliers’ map 


Massart, in 


Cinugny 
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a sketch of Cartier. The next attempt 
to picture the navigator is to be found 


on a map called the Vallard Map, 
now owned by the Huntingdon 
Library of San Marino, California. 


attached to it, but 
1542, since it is 
originating with 
belonged 


There is no date 
it was drawn after 
based on toponymy 
Cartier’s third voyage. It 
to Nicolas Vallard in 1547, but it is 
evidently the work of a Portuguese 
cartographer on account of its incorpo- 
rating exclusive Portuguese discoveries 
and translating into Portuguese the 
French place-names in Canada. Its 
author has used the Harleian Map as a 
basis and, influenced by its example, 
has painted a showing Cartier 
among his colonists. But the hand of 
the foreign cartographer can be detected 
at once: he has depicted women among 
the colonists when there were none with 
Cartier; the soldiers’ uniform is totally 
different from any costume worn by 
Francis I’s soldiers. The man supposed 
to represent Cartier wears a head-dress 


scene 


and boots which do not tally with 
French garments of the period. From 
internal evidence, it may be safely 


assumed that the so-called Vallard 
Map’s depiction is imaginary. 

The third contemporary representation 
of Cartier is curiously enough found at 
p. 447 of an Italian work, published at 
Venice in 1556. under the title: Terzo 
volume Delle Navigazioni et viaggi ‘rac- 


colta gia de M. Gio Batista Ramusio, 
nel quale st contengona La Navigationt 
at mondo Nuovo. Ramusio had secured 
from France, in 1553, some sketches 
relating to Cartier’s voyages. One of 
them is a view of the Indian town of 
Hochelaga, at the gate of which Cartier 
is depicted shaking hands with the 
chiefs of the town. Though the sketches 
were undoubtedly prepared under the 


direction of some one connected with 
the expedition, and perhaps Cartier 
himself, the figure intended for the 


explorer could hardly claim any approx- 
imate likeness. It is on a small seale, 
hardly one inch high, and the sketch of 
Cartier, as well as the other figures, is 
purely conventional 

After Ramusio’s book, nearly three 
centuries elapsed before Cartier’s picto- 
rial memory was revived. In 1836 there 
was published at Paris under the direction 
of M. de Clugny, otherwise unknown, a 
work entitled: Costumes Frangats depuis 
Clovis jusqu’a nos jours. In volume II 
the figure 143 represents a man in a 
floating surcoat and doublet with slashed 
sleeves and wearing a broad plumed 


hat. The representation is labelled 
“Jacques Cartier” and is from the 
brush of Léopold Massart, a French 


painter, who is the author of a large 
number of the plates in Clugny’s 
book. There is individuality in this 
portrait which is breathing energy, 
adventure and stubbornness. In_ his 





Left 


Right 
( ontem porary 


Part of Descelliers’ map of 1536 which shows Cartier addressing soldiers. 
representation that can lay some claim to authenticity 


Jacques Cartier, according to a plate published by H. Michelant, and from a pen-sketch supposed 
to have been in the Bibliothéque Nationale, but which nobody has seen but Michelant 


It ts the only 
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Left: Part of Ramusio’s Plan of Hochelaga drawn in 1553. Cartier is represented on hts arrival 
at Hochelaga. An imaginary tllustration 
Right: A wooden medallion found by Dr John . Clarke and Gasmes by him to represent Jacque 
Cartier, but wrtthor any supporting evidence 

article in the Canadian Historical Re- in 1849. Again in 1857 Edouard Charton 
view, Mr. Biggar pronounced it ‘‘purely in Voyageurs anciens et modernes, vol 
fictitious." We are not so sure: a IV, published a sketch from jRiss’ 
comparison with the figure on the portrait and since then it is to be found 
Harleian Map reveals remarkable simi- everywhere. 

larities between the two portraits: same The point is: what authenticity may 


knee, with same 


surcoat reaching to the 


slit-sleeves, same slashed sleeves of the 
doublet, same broad plumed hat, same 
stockings and shoes. Still more signi- 
ficant, same pose of the head and body 
and same protruding chin with a rare 
beard. It may be that even the curved 
nose in Massard’s portrait is borrowed 
from the Harleian figure, but for the 
moment it is not possible to say. At any 


i number of similarities could 
ascribed to coincidence. It 
probable that Cartier’s figure 

Clugny’s work 


rate such : 
hardly be 
seems most 
was selected for because 
there was available a contemporary 
portrait of Cartier in full costume, and 
such a portrait could only be found on 
the Harleian map then in Paris. 

In 1839 appeared a new portrait o! 
Cartier, a portrait in oil painted in that 
year by Francois Riss, a pupil of Gros, 
for the town of St. Malo. Mr Biggar 
claims that it was first mentioned by 
Parkman in 1865. As a matter of fact 
the Quebec painter T. Hamel reproduced 
it in a good drawing, which was engraved 
by Davignon., in 1848. Another en- 
graving of Hamel’s drawing was made 
by 8S. Freeman and published in Vol. | 
of The Conquest of Canada by Warburton, 


be claimed for Riss’ portrait ? According 
to Charton it is based on an old sketch 


in the Bibliothéque Impériale (now 
Nationale but which Charton was 
unable to locate. This information of 


Charton was probably derived from 
Charles Cunat, a St. Malo historian 
who was interested in Cartier and the 
first to mention the sketch of the 


Bibliothéque. As the sketch had already 


disappe ared by 1857, eighteen vears 
after its supposed use * Riss,and has 
never been seen agaln, and as moreovel 
no critical description of it has come 


it Is not possible to 
its genuineness, but 
remain very doubtful of 


down to us, 
judgment 


is entitled to 


pass 


on one 


its authenticity. 
Now in 1867 H. Michelant, in editing 
the Relation originale du Voyage de 


Jacques Cartier au Canada en 1534, 
published two pictures of Cartier. The 
first is Riss’ painting, the second is a 
portrait in the Print Section of the 
Bibliothéque Impériale. It is a round 
medallion showing an old man with a 
look and a long white beard. 
inclined to think it would re- 
better a philosopher than a 
Though Michelant is a reliable 


pensive 
One is 
present 
mariner. 





ic. 


7 


I's map of 1542. Cartter is shi 


wn surrounded by ats colonists Itisa 
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re prese nialion 


scholar he did not give any description 
of the portrait as to its origin, its 
authorship or the nature of the sketch. 
Here again, unfortunately, this print 
has also vanished from its depository. 
Nobody has ever seen it after Michelant, 
and the disappearance of the Michelant 
sketch leaves one very sceptical about 
its authenticity 

A claim was advanced by Dr. John M. 
Clarke that he had discovered a portrait 
of Cartier. It is a wooden medallion, 
dated 1704, on which is carved the head 
of a man wearing a béret. It is said to 
have been once nailed to a St. Malo 
schooner. On account of its origin and 
the intitials: “J.C."’, Dr Clarke calls it 
“the oldest representation of the face 
of Cartier.’’ It is much too big a claim, 
as there exist three portraits of Cartier 
between 1536 and 1553. Moreover the 
initials mean nothing: they might stand 
for the name of the captain, or most 
probably they are the initials of the 
sculptor, in any event it is unusual to 
designate a man’s portrait by his 
initials; and in 1704 Cartier’s memory 
was as dead as a door-nail in St. Malo. 
As to likeness, one may say that the 
head-gear and dress do not recall the 


sixteenth century Who the 
medallion may represent ho one can say. 
Even if Cartier was intended the portrait 
would remain purely fictitious. 

The last portrait claiming to represent 
Cartier has just come to the front from 
Paris. There hangs in the Marquis 
de Villefranche’s residence a splendid 
painting of a man of the 16th century 
wearing a doublet with laced collar and 
cuffs. He has an head-gear, 
and a chain with a trilobate cross at the 
end. In front of him are placed a globe 
and some rulers and compasses, which 
seems to indicate a cosmographer or a 
navigator. The painting exhibits great 
artistic skill and the subject reveals a 
head combining intelligence and energy. 
But the question remains: Is it Cartier? 
The owner could supply very little in- 
formation that the picture has 
always been reputed to be Cartier’s 
portrait; and the Villefranches are allied 
to a Cartier family by marriage. Until we 
have a better reproduction of the 
mariner’s portrait on the Harleian map, 
or the Villefranche family establish the 
origin of the painting, the question 
must remain open. 


costumes. 


oblong 


save 








PORTRAITS OF JACQUES CARTIER 


A fine portrait believed by its owner, the Marquis de Villefranche, on the strength 


; 


to represent Jacques Cartier. 
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Annual Meeting of the Society 


A fact that was emphasized at the 
Annual Meeting, and that many Cana- 
dians, even members of the Society, 
do not appear to fully realize, is the 
close relationship between the Society 
and the Canadian Geographical Journal. 
It cannot be too emphatically stated that 
the Journal is not in any possible sense 
a private venture or a commercial 
undertaking; it is the organ of the 
Canadian Geographical Society and 
nothing else; it is owned and controlled 
by the Society. Every member of 
the Society has a direct stake in the 
Journal, and has it in his or her power 
to increase its usefulness to Canada by 
adding new members to the Society. 
The Journal is supported by the fees 
of members; it has no financial help 
from governmental or any other sources; 
and the only way to make it bigger and 
better is to bring your relatives and 
friends into the Society. As the revenue 
from membership fees increases the 
number of pages in each issue of the 
magazine will correspondingly increase. 
Complaints are made to the Editor 
that the Journal is too thin. That is 
not because he lacks interesting material 
to put into it. If that were the only 
problem we could produce each month a 
magazine twice the bulk of the present 
Journal and fill it with readable and 
important articles. If the members of 
the Society want more material in their 
magazine, the remedy is entirely in 
their own hands. They believe, pre- 
sumably, that the Society is doing a 
praiseworthy and useful public service, 
and that the Journal is well worth what 
it costs them. All they have to do 
is to persuade others that it is a good 
thing to become a member of the 
Canadian Geographical Society; to make 
them realize that for $3 a year they can 
have the satisfaction of knowing that 
they are members of a patriotic national 
organization, and at the same time 


receive each month an interesting and 
informative magazine. 


Officers of the Society 


Under the Bylaws of the Society ten 
of the thirty Directors are elected each 
year. The vacancies were filled by the 
election of the following: 

Marius Barbeau of the National 
Museum of Canada, Ottawa; Dr Arthur 
Beauchesne, Clerk of the House of 
Commons; A. Stanley Mackenzie, former- 
ly President of Dalhousie University, 
Halifax; Kenneth A. Greene, Ottawa; 
F. C. C. Lynch of the Department of 
Mines, Ottawa; Duncan MedArthur, 
Deputy Minister of Education, Toronto; 
W. C. Murray, President of the Univer- 
sity of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon; Ernest 
S. Martindale of the Department of 
Mines, Ottawa; Dr O. D. Skelton, 
Under Secretary of State for External 
Affairs, Ottawa; and Thomas Vien of 
Montreal. 

Immediately after the Annual Meeting 


the Board of Directors met for the 
election of Officers. The report of the 
Nominating Committee having been 


presented and approved, the following 
Officers were duly elected: Honorary 
President, Dr J. B. Tyrrell, Toronto; 
Honorary Vice-President, Dr A. P. 
Coleman, Toronto; President, Dr 
Charles Camsell, Deputy Minister of 
Mines, Ottawa; Vice-Presidents, Charles 
G. Cowan, Managing Director of the 
British-American Bank Note Company, 
Ottawa; Major General A. G. L. 
McNaughton, Chief of the General 
Staff, Ottawa; Lieutenant Colonel G. L. 
P. Grant-Suttie, Toronto; Honorary 
Secretary, Ernest S. Martindale, Ottawa; 
Honorary Treasurer, K. G. Chipman, 
Ottawa; Honorary Counsel, O. M. 
Biggar, K.C., Ottawa. The following 
were elected Chairmen of the standing 


committees: Lawrence J. Burpee, 
Editorial Board; John A. Wilson, 
Lectures Committee; Watson Sellar, 


Membership Committee; K. A. Greene, 
Finance Committee; F. E. Bronson, 
Audit Committee. The executive Com- 
mittee of the Board consists of the 
following: Charles Camsell, A. G. L. 
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TH E SMOKE OF THE BRITISH EMI R f 





ordon Harker 4umMont 
British film ster $ perheps 
the greatest exponent of 
Cockney ~y~ ur on. the 


screen H oer picture 

My Old Dute n which 
he co-stars with Betty 
Balfour, is based upon 


Albert Chevalier’s famous 


ight 
fograph courtesy 

Gaumont- British 

Picture Corporation 


Londor 


ph 


Gordon Harker at home looks a diferent man from the Gordon Harker 
of the English screen, where his Cockney wit has endeared him t 
millions But whether in the privacy of his Hampstead home with his 


beloved dog ‘Jim Mr beside him—as you see him above—or before the 
camera, his choice of cigarettes is always the same: W.D. & H.O. Wills 
Gold Flakes pa gl men and women of distinction, and Canadians 
whose names make ws, show a like preference in cigarettes 


W. D. & H. O. WILLS’ 


GOLD FLAKE 


CORK TIP OR PLAIN 


CIGARETTES 


a shilling in London—a quarter here 
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McNaughton, Gerald L. P. Grant- 
Suttie, Ernest S. Martindale, K. G. 


Chipman, 0. M. Biggar, Lawrence J. 
Burpee, K. A. Greene, Dr O. D. Skelton, 


Dr Arthur Beauchesne and F. C. C 
Lynch. 

On the evening of February 19th, 
Major General J. H. MacBrien gave 
the annual lecture in the Ball Room 
of the Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, in 
the presence of Their Excellencies the 
Governor General and the Countess 


large audience, his 
Royal Canadian 


Bessborough and a 
subject being the 


Mounted Police 


Our Contributors 


In this number John P. Turne 
concludes his graphic account of the 
first expedition of the Mounted Police 


from Red River to the foothills of the 
Rockies. Leo Cox, a member of the 
Montreal Branch of the Canadian 
Authors’ Association, tells the stirring 


story of Sir Samuel Cunard, of Halifax, 
and the founding of the Cunard Steam- 
ship Company. Dr. William L. Webster, 
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son of John Clarence Webster, of 
Shediac, N.B., describes his journey 
in an automobile from Nairobi to 
Algiers, following an unusual route 
across the Sahara. Gustave Lanctét, 


of the Public Archives of Canada, has 
brought together all that is known about 
the various alleged portraits of Jacques 
Cartier. His conclusion is that not one 
of them can be described as unquestion- 
ably authentic. 

Africa 


4 Canadian Motor in 


Dr Webster’s journey is one of many 
reminders that the old name Darkest 
Africa no longer has much significance. 


When a man can drive his own ¢ar 
from Nairobi to the Mediterranean, 
without any serious misadventure, it is 
evident that the old days of long- 
continued hardship and danger and 
mystery have gone never to return. 


Nevertheless one can read between the 
nonchalant lines of Dr Webster’s diary 
that the journey was not quite so 
simple as it might appear to In 
fact success was due in large measure to 


be. 





We DSster 


netther tite 


Dr. W.L 


nor driver 


1 frican Holiday” 


any 


This photograph, taken on a visit to Canada, 
for the long trip across Africa 


the worse 
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two factors: a man and a 
reliable car. 

It should be noted, for the information 
of travellers contemplating a similar 
journey in Africa, that Dr Webster has 
embodied his own practical experience 
in a note copies of which he has sent 
to British and African touring agencies. 
This note is a modification of the 
mimeographed itineraries supplied to 
motorists in France by the makers of 
the admirable Michelin 
supplements the road maps of the region 
through which he travelled, which he 
found for the most part to be obsolete 
and often misleading. It gives many 
useful data on distances, directions, 
rest houses, gasoline depots, military 
posts, potable water wells and the like. 

The car Dr Webster used deserves 
some mention, both because of the 
splendid service it gave him and because 
it is of a body-type unknown in North 
America. This was a Canadian Ford, 
with a box body developed and _ built 
in Nairobi to meet the exacting needs 
of scientists, explorers and big-game 
hunters, and known there as a “Safari’’ 
or “Kenya” body. “It gave me”’ 
Dr. Webster ‘“‘not a moment’s trouble or 
worry on the whole journey.” He 
brought it back with him to Canada 
and drove it to his father’s home in 
Shediac. 


competent 


cartes, and 


Says 


Cunard and Haliburton 


Apropos of Mr Cox’s article on Samuel 
Cunard, there is a rare pamphlet by 
Major Carmichael-Smyth, published in 
England in 1838, in which some interest- 
ing particulars are given as to the 
genesis of the idea of an ocean steamship 
service. They may be taken for what 
they are worth. 

Carmichael-Smyth says that Joseph 
Howe, Thomas C. Haliburton (Sam 
Slick) and 8. P. Fairbanks had embarked 
on the 10-gun brig 7'yrian, from Halifax 
to Liverpool. While the brig was running 
slowly along one fine day the passengers 
saw far off on the western horizon a 
long trail of smoke, which presently 
resolved itself into the steamer Sirius. 
The captain of the 7yrian, having on 
board the mail bags and some despatches 
of great importance for the British 
Government, resolved to transfer them 
to the Sirius. The new mode and the 
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AMERICA’S FINEST 


OCEAN-FRONT HOTEL 





In the brilliant pageant of life 
distinguishing Miami Beach as the 
country s smartest winter resort, the 
Roney Plaza has been for more than 
a decade the criterion of social 
excellence. It is significant that the 
aristocracy of this and other countries 
confer this distinction on the Roney 
Plaza. The reasons are both obvious 


and subtle. Not only is the Roney 
Plaza America’s finest ocean-front 
hotel ... with a handsome tropic estate 


embracing private bathing beach, 
cabana colony and complete facilities 
for recreation but the name of 
the Roney Plaza is itself a hallmark 
of luxurious living and social graces 
worthy of its distinguished clientele 


Among the extraordinary privileges 
enjoyed by Roney Plaza guests are 
membership in the Florida Year- 
Round Clubs: Roney Plaza Cabata 
Sun Club adjoining the hotel, Miami 
Biltmore Country Club in Coral 
Gables, Key Largo Anglers Club on 


the Florida keys ... and transportation 


by eerocar, autogiro or sea-sled to all 
vacation interests in this resort area 





old met in mid-ocean. The brig’s 
captain called through his trumpet, 
“Will you take charge of Her Majesty’s 
mail ?”’ The steamer’s captain answered, 
“Yes, but be quick.”’ The mail bags 
were hoisted rapidly up the waist of the 
brig and transferred, Mr Howe with true 
journalistic instinct accompanying them 
to see the Sirius at close quarters. 

Naturally on his return to the brig 
the episode was the subject of much 
conversation among the three Nova 
Scotians and Carmichael-Smyth, as they 
paced the deck day after day. Howe 
declared that something must be done, 
and that right away, or New York 
would become the post office of the 
American continent. Out of the talks 
came suggestions and the conclusion that 
as soon as they reached London they 
would wait upon the Colonial Minister, 
point out to him the necessity and 
importance of a steam communication 
between the Mother Country and 
Canada, and plead the cause of Halifax. 

On landing at Liverpool the three 
separated, Haliburton and Howe going 
to Bristol to see the owners of the 
Sirius, and the other remaining in 
Liverpool to collect statistics. They 
then all hurried to London, took William 
Crane of New Brunswick and Samuel 
Cunard into their confidence, and finally 
succeeded in obtaining a subsidy from 
the British government for carrying 
mails by steam-driven vessels between 
Liverpool, Halifax and Boston, twenty 
round voyages a year for ten years, 
from 1840. 

Which of the men who tried their 
sea-legs on the deck of the Tyrian 
suggested the plan that resulted in the 
establishment of the first Atlantic ocean 
steamship line, Carmichael-Smyth pro- 
fesses himself unable to decide. In 
Haliburton’s Clockmaker (1841) it is 
said, “Mr Slick, with his usual vanity, 
claims the honour of suggesting it as 
well as the merit of having, by argument 
and ridicule, reasoned and shamed the 
government into its adoption.” Mr 
Howe’s only contribution is, “The major 
was the most enthusiastic of us all.” 
Cunard, as Mr Cox points out, always 
insisted that he had conceived the idea 
long before, and had become one of the 
owners of the Royal William with the 
idea of steam transport dominant in 
his mind. 
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Adventure - 








Garmisch and the Winter Olympic 


The announcement that Canada will 
send 40 athletes to Germany for the 
Winter Olympic Games in 1936, inelud- 
ing hockey players, ski runners and 
jumpers, figure skaters and speed 
skaters, lends interest to the arrange- 
ment that have been made at Garmisch, 
in the Bavarian Alps, for this important 
meeting. The Editor visited Garmisch 
in the late summer of 1934, and, through 
the courtesy of the Secretary General 
of the German Olympic Committee, 
Baron Le Fort, was given every oppor- 
tunity of seeing the admirably complete 
equipment for the various events. Even 
at that early date practically everything 
was in shape except the artificial rink, 
work upon which was in progress. 

The accompanying illustration gives 
an excellent idea of the lay-out. The 
rink (Eis-stadion) is in the lower centre, 





SCHAUPLATI MR 
FLOLYMPISCHEN WINTERSPIELE 
9 


5 ° 


Sketch showing the arrangements for the Winter Ol] 


with the two ski jumps to the left, 
and the bob-sleigh run to the right and 
above the rink. Both the ski jumps and 
the bob-sleigh run are of course on the 
hill-side, and between them, but not 
particularly indicated, are the runs for 
the down-hill races and the slalom. 
Provision has also been made, on the 
ice-field high up on the mountain, 
for ski contests if snow conditions should 
prove unfavourable lower down. These 
higher levels are easily reached by the 
mountain railway shown in the picture, 
running up to Kreuzeck. The railway 
on the right side of the picture goes 
from Garmisch to Ejibsee and by a 
cogwheel system up the mountain and 
through a long tunnel to the hotel near 
the summit. From the tower of the 
hotel a cable line takes passengers in 
a cage over a deep gorge and up to the 
summit of the Zugspitze, the highest 
peak in Germany. 





ym pic Games at Garmisch in the Bavarian Alps. 
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no advance in both child and adult 


OURSELF THE 


PROGRESS IN THE 


SOVIET 
UNION 


For travel thrills lacking in 
beaten path countries. . . try 
the U.S.S.R. As sure as you 
return from Europe, your 
friends will ask, “But what 
about your trip to the Soviets?” 
See for yourself the funda- 
mental social change . . . the 
march of Progress. Plan to 
spend more time in the Soviet 
Union... traveling, studying. 
Summer sessions at Moscow 
University are open for regis- 
tration at special educational 
rates. And travel costs are 
low ... basic all-inclusive 
rates are $15 per day First 
Class, $8 per day Tourist 
Class, $5 per day Third Class. 
Special groups are available 
if you want to join, or you 
can go it alone. 


Travel agents have 
all information. 


RIST, inc. 


U. S. Representative of the Travel 


Company of the U.S.S.R., 545 Fifth 


Avenue, New York 


Garmisch and its sister town Parten- 
kirchen remind one a good deal of 
Banff. They lie in a beautiful valley 
almost compeletly surrounded bv 
mountains, green slopes, lovely little 
lakes, and fragments of the old life 
of the Bavarian mountaineer in the 
towns and villages. You may leave 
Garmisch on a hot summer’s day and 
in an hour or two find yourself surrounded 
by snow and ice on the summit of the 
Zugspitze, with magnificent views of 
the sea of mountains of Switzerland and 
the Tyrol. The 40 Canadians who are 
taking part in the Winter Olympic 
Games, whether they win or lose, should 
have a very delightful time, if rarely 
beautiful mountain scenery and friendly 
people mean anything to them 


Insurance and Geography 


The annual report of the Sun Life 
Assurance Company is not only encour- 
aging to those who believe that the 
forces of economic recovery are putting 
new life into every department of 
Canadian activity, but reveal the 
surprisingly widespread operations of 


NEW YORK 
DELMONICO...a name always distinguished 


for excellence ...today one of New York's 
smart hotels, noted for its appointments, ser- 
vice and famed restaurant. 

For guests from out of town, ideally situ- 
ated for both business and social engagements. 
. 

Single Rooms from $4.00 
Double Rooms from $6.00 
Suites from $8.00 


e 
PARK AVENUE AT 59TH STREET 
Under Reliance Direction 
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this Ganadian company. Their agencies 
extend not only into every corner of 
the Dominion and the United States, 
but to Newfoundland, the West 
Indies, and parts of South America. 
They are typical of the courage and 
resourcefulness of Canadian business. 


also 


Great Bear Lake 


Phe development of mining in this 
district increased rapidly in 1934, and 
probably will be even more active in 
the coming season. A field party from 
the Geological Survey made a_ study 
of the district, and prospecting parties 
Pitchblende 


worked in various areas. 
was discovered on Beaverlodge Lake 
tbout 75 miles south of Great Bear. 


is well as at several new points in the 
immediate vicinity of Great Bear. The 
established companies added materially 
to their equipment and carried out a 
great deal of underground development. 
In addition to pitchblende and silver the 
ores discovered contain copper, cobalt, 
bismuth, nicolite, galena. fluorite and 
uranium. The small settlement at 
Cameron Bay, that had its beginning 
in 1932, now has a population of about 
fifty, including nine women, with a 
post office, Government wireless station, 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police detach- 
ment, Department of the Interior 
Mining Recorder’s office, Canadian Air- 
ways Limited wireless station, Hudson’s 
savy Company’s trading post and several 
small stores and restaurants. Cameron 
sav is the distributing centre for the 
surrounding mines 


Water Power and Minerals 


An interesting and significant feature of 
water-power development in Canada is 
its increasing use in connection with the 
recovery of precious metals. Water- 
power is now being developed in many 
out-of-the-way parts of the Dominion, 
where its use would be impracticable 
except in connection with mining. Hydro- 
electric plants have now been completed 
or are under construction at Rat Rapids 
on the Albany River in Northern 
Ontario; on Island Lake River in 
Northern Manitoba; on the Abitibi and 
Sturgeon Rivers flowing into James 
Bay; in remote parts of British Columbia: 
and on the Klondike River in the Yukon. 
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CRUISE 


FROM NEW YORK 


NASSAU - Express Sailings 


$65. up 


Round-trip with 





One way rate 


Round-trip without 
up stopover $85. up 


to the WEST INDIES 90. up. 
NORTH CAPE RUSSIA CRUISE 


5.5 


stopover 








“Carinthia” Sailing from New York 


June 29th - $450. up 
AROUND THE WORLD 
S.S. “Franconia” - Jan. 7th, 1936 
Radically different itinerary 
both Northern and Southern 

spheres. Rates on application 





combining 
Hemi- 


Also independent tours around the Worid 
and cruises from England. 
THESE CRUISES ARE PLANNED TO 
GIVE YOU THE UTMOST IN EN- 
JOYMENT, HEALTH AND VALUE. 


Regular Sailings from New York, Boston 


and Halifax to England, Scotland, Ireland 
and France. 


See Your Local Agent - No one can serve 
you better, or 


CUNARD WHITE STAR 


imiIiTteod 
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- Toronto - Winnipeg 
Vancouver 


Montreal - Halifax 
Saint John - Quebec - 


























CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 


TRAVELLERS 
CHEQUES 


Are World Currency 
They may be cashed or 


spent the world over— 
and are the safest and 
most convenient travel funds whether 
travelling by Rail, Ship, Motor or Plane. 





Get them from any Agent of the 
Canadian Pacific and most Banks. 
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Cornelius Krieghoff: Pioneer Painter of 
Vorth America. By Marius Barbeau 


loronto: The Macmillan Company 


of Canada 1934 $7.50 

This book, one of the most ambitious 
examples of fine book-making that has 
been produced in Canada, is a tribute 
from one who has done much to reveal 
in words the charm of the people and 
countryside of Quebec, to an artist who 
spent the better part of his life inter- 
preting them on canvas. Krieghoff’s 
life is sketched at Longueuil and 
Montreal in the early forties, in Quebec 
with his friend Budden in the fifties, an 
interlude in London and Paris, back 
in Quebec, Chambly, Three Rivers, the 
backwoods, the Indians, painting scenes 
of habitant life and character, Caugh- 
nawaga Indians, manners and humour 
of the countryside, winter landscapes, 


the sugar camp, Montmorency, the 
village blacksmith, the portage, hunting 
scenes, the toll gate, French-Canadian 
interiors, and a host of other pictures of 


life in Quebee three-quarters of a 

century or so ago. The book is illustrated 

with fourteen reproductions in colour 

of characteristic paintings of Krieghoff 
* * * 


Canada’s Past in Picture. By Charles 
W. Jefferys. Toronto: The Ryerson 
Press. 1934. $3. 


Dr Jefferys, who both writes and 
illustrates the pages of this attractive 
book, uses as the text of his short but 
pithy Preface the naive signature under 
a child’s drawing of a scene at a railway 
station: “Drawn by Mary X, who was 
not there at the time.” That, as he 
points out, is the predicament of all 
historians, whether of the pencil or 
brush. They must depend upon the 
testimony of a cloud of witnesses for 
the presentation of even a minor fact. 
It happens to be one of the outstanding 
characteristics of Charles Jefferys that 
he regards no labour as wasted that 
helps him to tell the truth about the 


past, whether it is the character of a 
soldier or the cut of his tunic. This 
quality, added to the skill and imagina- 
tion of an artist, makes these pictures of 
Canada’s past a very real contribution 
to our understanding of men_ like 
Cartier, Champlain, Brébeuf, Frontenac, 
Mackenzie, Brock, Lacombe, and others 
who move through Dr Jefferys’ pages 


x * 


Canada's Eastern Arctic. Its History, 
Resources, Population and Admints- 
tration. Ottawa: The King's Printer 
1934. 

Assembled by W. C. Bethune for the 
Northwest Territories Council, and issued 
by the Department of the Interior, this 
authoritative report on an important 
section of Northern Canada represents 
the investigations of a number of 
Governmental officers in the last decade 
or so. It covers, in addition to a brief 
historical survey, the climate, area, 
administration, native population, mis- 
sions, schools and hospitals, industries, 
wild life, flora and geology. An excellent 
piece of work, and it is to be hoped that 
before long a similar survey will be 
available of the Western Canadian 
Arctic. 

* * * 

Narrative of the Adventures of Zenas 
Leonard. Edited by Milo Milton 
Quaife. Chicago: R. R. Donnelley & 
Co. 1934. 

This is the latest volume in The 
Lakeside Classics, that unusual and 
admirable idea of a well-known Chicago 
publisher, made possible by the scholarly 
cooperation of Dr Quaife. These 
attractive little books are not for sale, 
but are issued each Christmas by The 
Lakeside Press and sent to the friends 
of the publisher. Zenas Leonard was 
a western trapper who spent years in 
the Rockies amid unfriendly Indians, 
entirely cut off from civilization. He 
wrote an account of his adventures after 
he returned to the east, which was 
published in 1839. 
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